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NOTES AND NEWS 


IN response to a desire expressed in 
many quarters, the tenth and final part 
of the revised edition of Liddell and 
Scott’s Greek Lexicon will contain a 
cumulative list of Addenda and Corri- 
genda, including all those already pub- 
lished in Parts I—IX together with 
others since received by the editor. It 
is hoped that those who have observed 
errors or omissions will send brief notes 
on them to Sir H. Stuart Jones, 3 Rock 
Terrace, Tenby. References to recent 
articles of lexicographical importance 
will also be welcomed. 

Some delay in the publication of 
Part X may be caused by the death of 
Mr Roderick McKenzie, which took 
place at Oxford on June 24. Mr 
McKenzie had collaborated in the 
preparation and production of the new 
Lexicon from 1920 onwards, and there 
is not a page which does not give 
evidence of his accurate scholarship. 
In the matter of Comparative Philology 
his precise and cautious statements are 
always to be trusted, and he excelled 
in tracing the morphology of Greek 
words, especially in the dialects. It is 
fortunate that the draft of the closing 
portion of the alphabet, now being 
made ready for the press, was com- 
pleted before his untimely death. 


Recent additions to the British 
Academy’s memoirs, published by Mr 
Humphrey Milford for one or two 
shillings each, are dedicated to Conway, 
Giles, Lindsay, and Holmes, to some of 
whom the C.R. has paid its own tributes; 
but special mention is due to the 
memoir of Thomas Edward Rice 
Holmes, that remarkable schoolmaster 
who found leisure amidst his teaching 
for works on military history, especially 
on Caesar and his campaigns in Gaul 
and Britain. The teacher’s is an exact- 
ing profession; but any schoolmaster 
who is drawn to research will find a 
shining example in Rice Holmes. 

The memoir of Wallace Martin Lind- 
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say has the notable feature that most 
of it was written by himself. 


Professor Gilbert Murray’s Oxford 
text of Aeschylus, which supersedes 
Sidgwick’s, is the first fruit of his well- 
earned rest from the labours of his 
Chair. Seeing how much the A gamem- 
non has been rewritten of late, one turns 
first to that play, and finds two mentions 
of Campbell, none of Lawson. The 
most striking novelty is in line 586: 
Aovtifew éué. He who sups 
with the printer’s devil . . . 

Meanwhile there is news of a papyrus 
scrap which may lend new light to the 
stars of line 7. 


Dioniso, Bollettino dell’ Istituto 
Nazionale del Dramma Antico, pub- 
lished by that Institute in Syracuse (Via 
Gelone, 22), should be of great interest 
to many in this country now that the 
production of a Greek play is no longer 
arareevent. No. 4/5 of Vol. V (1936— 
ten lire) is chiefly prefatory to presenta- 
tions of the Oedipus at Colonus and 
Hippolytus, with a chapter on those two 
plays in relation to legend and to art; 
but room is found for a little on some 
vases which have other dramatic interest. 
No. 1 of Vol. VI (1937—five lire) deals 
with Roman theatres at Florence and 
Fiesole, and with translations from 
Greek tragedy ; reviews a few books on 
ancient theatres, drama, music; records 
recent performances, including English 
performances of The Seven against Thebes 
and Oedipus Rex, and the Westminster 
Play; and Mario Untersteiner gives a 
long interpretation of the Suppliants 
of Aeschylus. The proof-reading is 
defective; two instances of ‘ Schimd’ 
yield to an easy guess, but ‘ Macrav’, 
a writer on Greek music, is harder. 
Both numbers are refreshing to read, 
and happy is the country that can 
support such a magazine. 
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The fifth volume of Hesperia, the 
journal of the American School at 
Athens, is equally divided between the 
Agora reports and other matters, the 
last part, which has just reached us, 
being devoted to a long study by Mr 
G. S. Stevens of the Periclean entrance- 
court of the Acropolis. A cave on the 
east slope of the Acropolis has also been 
investigated, and has yielded a number 
of fine vase fragments, some of which 
belong to vases and fragments in the 
Acropolis collection. In the two 
numbers devoted to the Agora there 
have appeared, in addition to a general 
report and various shorter papers, 
elaborate studies of coins and inscrip- 


tions, and Mr J. H. Oliver has discussed 
anew the Sarapion monument, which 
contained, with other poetry, a paean 
of Sophocles. 


Since Egypt and the East have many 
points of contact with classical studies, 
we owe a welcome to Syro-Egypt, which 
is to be issued each spring and autumn, 
in place of Ancient Egypt and the East, 
by the British School of Egyptian 
Archaeology, for four shillings a year, 
post free. The first number has a 
preface by Sir Flinders Petrie, who has 
transferred his activities, in the intervals 
of excavation, to Jerusalem. 


CAESAR’S USE OF TENSE SEQUENCE IN INDIRECT SPEECH. 


CAESAR, being both eye-witness and 
historian of the Gallic War,! is more 
liable than most authors to vary his 
tenses between past and present, as he 
reviews incidents in retrospect or visu- 
alizes them taking place. As, in long 
stretches of narrative, he describes 
events as wholly past or wholly present, 
so his reported speeches are sometimes 
in pure historic sequence, sometimes in 
pure primary; and in such speeches he 
conforms, as Livy and Tacitus do not, 
to the normal Ciceronian convention of 
tense sequence. But elsewhere he varies 
the sequence within a speech ; and it is 
the reasons for certain types of varia- 
tion that are here under consideration. 

Historic sequence often changes 
abruptly to primary for one of several 
obvious reasons. A scene stands out 
more clearly, the author gives way to 
the soldier, and primary tenses, nor- 
mally anticipated by a ‘hic’ or a 
‘nunc’, oust the historic of quieter 
narrative.2 Or a reported description 
remains in the present tense because it 
is still valid for present time, e.g. ‘ Ger- 
manosque qui cis Rhenum incolant’, 
2. 3. 4. So too the passage describing 
the Germani in 4. 7 shows a series of 


1 The Bellum Gallicum only is quoted in 
illustration, as being a more carefully finished 
work than the Bellum Civile. 

2 On the same principle in 7. 20. 7 O.O. in 
historic sequence passes by way of primary 
sequence into O.R. 


primary subjunctives, although intro- 
duced by the phrase ‘haec fuit oratio’. 
Or a statement of a general truth may 
occur, and this, in Caesar’s practice, 
is regularly in primary sequence, either 
as an isolated primary tense (so in I. 
43- 8 ‘ populi Romani hanc esse con- 
suetudinem ’ is followed by a dependent 
‘velit’, the only primary subjunctive 
in the speech) or as the turning-point 
in a shift in sequence from historic to 
primary (so in 1. 14 a run of twelve 
historic subjunctives is broken by the 
generalization ‘consuesse enim deos 
immortales’, which necessitates a 
primary subjunctive in dependence and 
thus introduces primary sequence, 
which is maintained for seven more 
subjunctives). 

Passages such as these show historic 
sequence varied or interrupted by 
primary. Primary sequence is regularly 
interrupted by historic for several 
reasons :— 

(1) If the introductory verb of saying 
is historic and the O.O., though estab- 
lished in primary sequence, contains 
a jussive subjunctive or an_ indirect 
question immediately dependent upon 
the introductory verb. This subjunctive 
may be a single historic tense (as in 
‘quid esset levius ?’ 5. 28. 7); or have 
depending on it other subjunctives, 
which will also be historic (‘si quid 
vellent, reverterentur’, I. 7. 5); or it 
may cause a change over from several 
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primary to several historic tenses 
(so in 1. 44. 8 ‘quid sibi vellet ?’ 
interrupts the primary sequence of a 
speech and introduces six further 
historic subjunctives). 

(2) If a historic tense of O.R. is to be 
represented in 0.0. So past tenses are 
naturally retained in O.O. in a sequence 
predominantly primary when they re- 
present in O.R. clauses such as ‘ quas 
coegerant’ (6. 10. 4); ‘ne qua legio 
posset’ (5. 27.5 and 6); ‘ut, si flumen 
transissent, . . . circumsisterent’ (7. 5. 
5); ‘cum consuessent ’ (7. 32. 3). His- 
toric subjunctives of this type seem to 
occur normally in isolation, without 
influencing the tense of the subjunctives 
that follow (though see 1. 40. 13). 

More interesting than these straight- 
forward examples are sentences where 
Caesar violates Ciceronian sequence in 
order to bring out clearly some distinc- 
tion of tense or mood in O.R. which 
would be obscured by a close adherence 
to either primary or historic subjunc- 
tives in O.O. 


1. Distinction of tense. 


(a) Between present and future. In 
I. 40. 14 ‘quod si praeterea nemo 
sequatur, tamen se cum sola decima 
legione iturum, de qua non dubitaret ’, 
‘sequatur’ and ‘ dubitaret’ are used to 
retain the difference in time shown by 
‘sequetur’ and ‘dubito’ in O.R. In 
I. 44. Ir and 12, similarly, ‘ nisi decedat ’ 
and ‘si interfecerit’ represent future 
simple and future perfect tenses in O.R.; 
‘posset’, which follows, marks the 
change to present time (=‘ possum’ in 
O.R.) and drags with it into historic 
sequence the remaining two subjunc- 
tives. 

(b) Between perfect and aortst. Caesar 
often uses a perfect subjunctive to em- 
phasize that the meaning in O.R. is that 
of a true perfect, not an aorist, e.g. ‘ sibi 
nullam cum his amicitiam esse posse, 
si in Gallia remanerent ; neque verum 
esse, qui suos fines tueri non potuerint 
alienos occupare’ (4.8.2); ‘ Ariovistum 
autem, ut semel Gallorum copias proelio 
vicerit, ... superbe et crudeliter impe- 
rare’ (1. 31.12; cf. 1. 40. 7, 2.4. 2 and 
4, 5. 28. 5, 7. 29. 2). As the intention 
of this arresting perfect is to conjure 
up the scene or speech more vividly, 


the subjunctive is sometimes accom- 
panied by a ‘ hic’ (‘hanc esse causam’, 
5. 27. 4) or a ‘nunc’ (5. 27. 7), and 
commonly attracts into primary se- 
quence the subjunctives that follow, 
until that sequence is broken by the 
ending of the speech or by a subjunctive 
necessarily historic (see I. 31. 12, 5. 27. 


4 and 5). 
2. Distinction of mood. 


When clearness requires that the dis- 
tinction should be marked between a 
subjunctive proper to O.R. (i.e. a jussive, 
final, concessive, etc., subjunctive) and 
a subjunctive due to O.O., Caesar 
underlines the distinction by a differ- 
ence of tense: the subjunctive of O.R. 
remains, if primary, in its original tense, 
while the subjunctive due to O.O. 
is adjusted to historic sequence after 
a past main verb. 

I. 7. 3. Envoys were sent ‘ qui dice- 
rent sibi esse in animo sine ullo male- 
ficio iter per provinciam facere, prop- 
terea quod aliud iter haberent nullum: 
rogare ut eius voluntate id sibi facere 
liceat’. (The ‘ liceat’ of O.R. remains: 
‘habemus’ is changed to historic se- 
quence.) 

1. 16. 6. ‘Graviter eos accusat quod, 
cum neque emi neque ex agris sumi pos- 
set, tam necessario tempore, ab eis non 
sublevetur.’ ‘Sublevetur’ is a present 
subjunctive in a reported causal clause 
qualifying the present tense ‘ accusat’: 
‘posset’ is historic, as representing an in- 
dicative ‘ potest’ of O.R. (A. Procksch, 
in his monograph on tense sequence in 
Caesar (Leipzig, 1874), explains the 
tense of ‘cum posset’ as a means of 
distinguishing between the temporal 
cum of this sentence and the causal 
cum which follows—‘ cum susceperit ’.) 

5. 46. 4. ‘Scribit Labieno, si rei 
publicae commodo facere posset, cum 
legione ad fines Nerviorum veniat.’ 
(The paratactic jussive ‘ veniat ’ repre- 
sents an imperatival form of O.R.: 
‘posset’, standing for ‘potes’, is dis- 
tinguished from it by the use of the 
historic tense, to avoid a misleading 
parallelism between two present sub- 
junctives after ‘scribit’. (Cf. 7. 39. 3, 
where ‘ posset ’=‘ potest’ of O.R.) 

I. 34. 2. ‘ Ariovistus respondit: si 
quid ipsi a Caesare opus esset, sese ad 
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eum venturum fuisse; si quid ille se 
velit, illum ad se venire oportere.’ Here 
clearness demands that the distinction 
between the two kinds of subjunctive 
should be reversed : ‘ opus esset’ is un- 
changed from O.R.: the ‘si quid tu me 
vis’ of O.R. becomes ‘ille se velit’ to 
avoid the confusion of similar verb 
forms with different origins. 

Caesar is not absolutely consistent. 
In long speeches, in continuous primary 
or historic sequence, he will often follow 
the normal Ciceronian convention with- 
out necessarily admitting the distinc- 
tions of tense and mood that he would 
make in a shorter and more sensitive 
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passage. In some chapters (e.g. I. 40) 
the sequence shifts repeatedly, but 
the shifts I believe to be all explic- 
able on the lines I have suggested. 
Very occasionally (e.g. 1. 40. 10) the 
use of a present tense appears a 
little arbitrary if it is only to be ex- 
plained as a sudden vivid presentation. 
And there remain three passages (‘si 
possent’ in 1.17.3; ‘cuius... possit’ 
in 7. 29. 6; and ‘adorirentur’, if the 
best ms. reading is to be retained, in 
7. 66. 5) where the change in tense does 
not seem referable to any of these causes. 
M. ANDREWES. 
Bedford College, London. 


ODD POINTS IN THE AGAMEMNON. 


THE criticisms of my edition have 
opened my eyes. 

For instance, the Professor of Latin 
at Oxford has made a special study 
of this play, and he can write things 
like this (C.R. LI 62; italics mine): 
‘The lack of what modern people call 
logic in 1060 f. inevitably arises out of 
the contingency that a person who ts 
supposed to understand no Greek is a 
character in a Greek play.’ 

O Cassandra! thyself refute him. 
KA. pay dyav ério- 
Tapat patw (1254). 

This is not merely an inadvertence ; 
it is a cardinal error. It reveals that 
Professor Fraenkel really does suppose 
Cassandra not to understand? what is 


1 As if that were the main point! What 
about the lack of what moderns call a sense of 
humour, in the Athenians, for whom Aeschylus 
wrote many satyr plays, and on whom he counted 
to appreciate humour so subtle as that of P.V. 

? 


2 If not this, then one of several similar but 
worse antinomies ; anyone who enjoys a head- 
ache can work them out for himself. All this 
comes of attributing to A., as moderns habitu- 
ally do, a mental confusion which is neither 
civilized nor savage, but sub-human or else 
insane. Observe e.g. that 1062-3 must show 
that Cassandra did mot make the required 
gesture; did the audience then (a) assume that 
a Greekless Trojan did by dramatic convention 
understand, but was disobeying? Hardly, for 
this extreme complication is made more com- 
plicated by the fact that the Elders themselves 
express the opposite view. Well then, did the 
audience (4) assume with these Elders that she 
had mo¢ understood? If so, they must (even if 


addressed to her from 1035 to 1060; in 
other words, that he has not as yet 
attained to the least conception of the 
true reason for her very dramatic silences 
in this carefully contrived scene. 

For what high purpose has F. be- 
trayed himself into so rash a statement? 
To save the poet’s credit? No, but to 
maintain in the text this ludicrous 
nonsense :—‘ If you mean to obey me, 
do so quickly; but if you do not so 
much as understand the language I 
speak, then make a gesture with your 
hand, you foreigner, to indicate (¢pafe) 
that you do not.’ 

But for the protection of such an 


retrospectively) have seen 1059-61 exactly as 
we see it, and must have tittered to see Clytem- 
nestra made to look such a fool. The truth is 
of course that 1059-61 codd. bears no relation 
whatever to the question whether Cassandra 
did or did not actually understand Greek ; the 
only question here could be whether Clytem- 
nestra was capable of so patent an imbecility, 
and that question surely answers itself. As is 
usual in the defence of corruptions, F. feels an 
obligation to explain 1061 without realizing that 
the poet was under no obligation to write it. 
On F.’s hypothesis above quoted, no reason 
exists why A. should have written 1061 at all; 
while as to 1060, did he raise this question 
simply to get himself into the contradiction or 
absurdity of 1059-61? For (still on F.’s hypo- 
thesis) there could be no Zoznt in A.’s raising 
this question, and his obvious course was simply 
to omit 1060-1. If the reader finds these 
analyses maddening, the fault is F.’s, who has 
patently never given a thought to the matter, 
yet must admonish me for allowing my imagina- 
tion to work ‘ unchecked by an accurate scrutiny 
of all available evidence.’ 
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imbecility from an adjustment so 
natural as mine even this falsehood 
was not enough, and F. required 
another. He actually asserts that I 
‘take xapBavw xepi as said of the arm 
of a “pedisequus”’ and proceeds of 
course to point out how this is ren- 
dered impossible by 1051. Well, it is 
always helpful to discover what kind 
of a fool one is believed to be. But 
even if my stage direction ‘... bar- 
bare imperitans’ did not show how 
I construe, my note translates: ‘manu 
significa peregrine.’ The words fall so 
irresistibly into sense—and a sense 
familiar to antiquity\—in this way, 
that there can be no ambiguity ; see 
(besides my note) Wecklein, whose 
view that ov addresses the xopudaios 
may indeed be right, though I, regard- 
ing ov y’ (for od &) as necessary, feel 
this address to be more appropriate to 
an underling. 

Anyone who can make two such 
monstrous mis-statements upon a single 
line will make many another ; my ob- 
ject however is not directly to defend 
my edition but to utter a warning 
against reliance upon F. in these 
regions, and I confine myself to one 
more instance. He criticizes another 
of my adoptions thus: ‘ He introduces 
into the dochmiac 1147 (where he 
follows Enger in writing mepéBadov ye 
oi) a hiatus which I cannot swallow. 
Are we perhaps to conjure up the ghost 
of a digamma from the dead?’ This 
playful irony about the underworld is 
as inopportune as could be. (F)o« is 
correct ; it is not merely admissible, it 
is the only form authenticated for 
tragedy. If F. does not ‘swallow’ 
it at Soph. Tr. 650 a 8€ of xTX., one 
would be interested to hear what sort 
of an emendation it is that he does 
there ‘swallow.’ Of course it was not 
I who ‘introduced’ it here into the 
text, but Hermann, the scholar who 
discovered that it was the tragic form ; 
and here it has naturally been kept 


1 Parallels enough (add, with Paley, PI. 
Crat. 422e) can be cited for interchange of 
ideas by the hand, but here the assumption 
would be that there was some recognized move- 
ment of the Zand by which you indicated non- 
comprehension, and I know of no authority for 
that, nor does it seem at all probable. 


current, through Enger, Dindorf, and 
Headlam. See e.g. Headlam’s note (on 
his 1144), Jebb on Soph. Tr. lc. How 
came F., who on morphological details 
is generally well-informed, to make such 
a blunder? Because of his discipleship 
to Wilamowitz. And how came W. to 
make it? Because in his haste to 
produce an edition of A. which should 
prove by its silence that Wecklein’s 
commentary had no real existence,” he 
overlooked not a few important de- 
tails. Thus does Hybris breed Ate, 
and an Elder Ate beget a Younger. 
But to err ishuman. My own main 
objection to F.’s review lies not in such 
positive injustices but in the fact that, 
apart from misconceptions, what he has 
done from start to finish of his eight 
columns is little else than beg the ques- 
tion. At 186 noone has ever explained 
the ovtiva of the MSS.; I 
have many reasons for thinking that 
these words are corrupt, and many 
other reasons for thinking that priv 
yéyew (‘he had not the moral 
courage to denounce?’ the enterprise’) 
was the original. Some at least of such 
considerations cannot fail to be obvious 
to anyone who will observe what I 
have done with the text between 176 
and 227; or, if that is too much to ask, 


2 And the aim succeeded. This is why Law- 
son (p. vii) could make, in a work published by 
the Cambridge University Press, and no 
reviewer impugn, the statement that Wecklein, 
who had in fact provided two commentaries on 
the Agam., had not provided one. Again, in 
the current issue of C.Q. (XXXI 93) a con- 
tributor writing on Agam. 11 inquires whether 
‘it would be too rash’ to suggest ‘another 
etymology’ for the name Clytaemnestra : ‘ de- 
viser of famed deeds’ (xAurés, pnorwp). Scholars 
know that this etymology is about a millennium 
old, appearing as it does in the tym. Magn. ; 
but even beginners can learn as much from 
consulting Wecklein on ‘this very line. For 
what author other than A. is it de rigueur to 
ignore the best commentary ? 

3 Or ‘to lay the blame upon his policy,’ vzz. 
of going to war. The blame for what? wéyew 
of course refers to its context, 187, which is 
further defined by the whole of 188-97; the 
blame for those disasters. Those who keep 
pavrw have to make Wéeyov mean ‘laying the 
blame for [199-204]’; now consider the involu- 
tion: that passage is (i) very far away, (ii) 
separated by an émei 8€ (iii) separated 
by an eleven-line description of disasters which 
the reader (and audience) must be careful not 
to relate to péyar ! 
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to anyone who knows the story. F.’s 
reply to my proposal is ovtiva 
Weywv Aesch.’ Alike as controversy 
and as manners, this is no more than 
the equivalent of ‘ You’re another’ or 
‘Goon!’ May I express the hope that 
someone will undertake the explanation 
of éyov, and thereby 
discover one by one the numerous 
difficulties which this involves? If he 
is able to meet them I will capitulate. 
You can place a text before a scholar, 
but you cannot make him read. In 
C.R. L 51-4 I did not point out that my 
éy as last word of line 7 is antithetic 
to Bporois the last word of 5, because 
it seemed inconceivable that anyone 
should fail to note as much; I thought 
it sufficient to include this implication 
in the request that the reader would ‘ in 
one detail after another contrast the 
effortless balance and sustained articu- 
lacy’ of the revised text ‘with the 
flounderings of the incipient master- 
piece as represented by the tradition.’ 
But, as F. has said, mine is ‘an amazing 
optimism’; I expect scholars to read 
what I have written before plunging 
into criticism of my views. In Y.W. 
1936 p. 5 Professor Dobson compares 
this éy@, not as is customary to other 
ex?mples in literature, but toa pancake. 
In the Antigone of Sophocles alone 
there are (not reckoning 1211 ® rdAas 
€y@) seventeen examples of éyw as last 
word of the trimeter ; five (655, 668, 
886, 1092, 1166) have neither antithesis 
nor emphasis and therefore 
seem to the Professor of Greek at 
Bristol ‘as flat as a pancake’; one, 
552, has emphasis but hardly anti- 
thesis ; while no less than eleven are, 
very naturally, just like mine, both 
emphatic and antithetic ; they are 309, 


71, 85, 319, 390, 547, 900, 913, 1014, 


1042, 1099. As for the Agamemnon, 
an example with both emphasis and 
antithesis occurs in this very speech at 
38; otherwise, note 930 and 1433. 
Yet sure enough, next comes Professor 
Schlesinger and in Amer.J. Phil. LVIII 
p. 252 asserts that ‘éyw is otiose.’ I 
cannot doubt that both these scholars, 
having jumped successfully at a large 
part of my meaning, assume for this 
reason that they have seen it all. Here 
again F., although he takes greater 
space in C.R. LI 60 to quote (without 
discussing) my 7-12 than I took in my 
original exposition, ibid. L 51, does not 
allow himself room to include the pre- 
ceding two lines, which are essential to 
my meaning. 

But even apart from its relation to 
Bporois, éy® in my text acquires a force 
which must be obvious to any good 
Grecian through its juxtaposition to 
xa.vov ; and this force is intensified by 
the enjambement éyw | xawov. I there- 
fore now, after these additional argu- 
ments, reassert my claim that éy@ is the 
best conceivable, and the only perfect, 
word for this position. To reply that 
it is not in the MSS. is irrelevant to 
that claim. 

I must allow myself one more instance 
to show how contemporary Aeschy- 
leans know their Aeschylus. Professor 
Schlesinger criticizes my stage direction 
after 1371, ‘iacet im lauacro argenteo 
Agamemnonis corpus’; he ‘cannot 
believe’ that Clytemnestra ‘ brought 
the plumbing with her.’ However 
legitimate may be his merriment over 
this presentation of a corpse in a warm 
bath, the offender is not I but the poet; 
see 1539 f. 


A. Y. CAMPBELL. 


University of Liverpool. 


THE MANUSCRIPT S OF HERODOTUS. 


ONE of the four Mss. which form the 
‘Roman’ class d of Herodotus is S (formerly s), 
Emmanuel College Ms. no. 30, formerly known 
as Sancroftianus or Archiepiscopalis because it 
came to the College in 1691 from William San- 
croft archbishop of Canterbury. There has 
been much difference of opinion about the date 
of this Ms. The earlier collators, Gale, 


Askew and Gaisford, are silent; Blakesley 


ascribed it to the 12th century; and editors 
since then have agreed to put it in the 14th 
century, with which Hude, who examined S 
himself, concurs. On the other hand, M. R. 
James, in his catalogue of the Emmanuel 
College Mss., chose the 15th-16th centuries. 
But in fact S can be dated within a decade 
or so. 

The scribe’s hand is that of Teapyios aparnp 
Kpns, who wrote and signed Marcianus 198 
(Vogel-Gardthausen Griechische Schreiber, p. 
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78!), a note by whom in Parisinus gr. 1908 
(A.D. 1441) is reproduced in S. P. Lambros 
"ApyuporovAera 1909, p. 13, though there 
wrongly ascribed to J. Argyropoulos. Now 
George the Cretan also wrote N of Thucydides 
in the Cambridge University Library (Nn 3. 
18). The Herodotus and the Thucydides are 
twin books, written on the same paper, in the 
same ink, originally (before re-binding) of the 
same size and even now 220x131 mm. and 
211X135 mm. respectively, having both 29 
lines to a page, and in many other respects 
identical.2_ George never, so far as I know, dated 
a Ms. But since N of Thucydides was itself 
copied in 1469 (V, Marcianus 364) by Plousia- 
denos and was corrected by George himself 
from Z, Marcianus cl. 7 cod. 5, which is in the 
hand of Palla Strozzi, who died in 1462, we 
cannot be far wrong in dating both Herodotus 
S and Thucydides N to the middle years of 
the fifteenth century. 
J. ENOCH POWELL. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


1 V.-G. ignorantly treat dparnp, which means 
‘priest’, as a proper name. See also Lobel, 
Greek MSS. of Aristotle's Poetics, 1933, p. 51. 

2 The identity of hand was already observed 
by R. Shilleto (Thucydides I p. vi) in 1871 ; and 
since N has never been thought anything but 
15th-century, it is surprising that the implica- 
tions of the identification were overlooked. 


PLATO, MENO 99 E. 


(Meno) xairo tows” Avuros cor dx Oerar AéyorTt. 
(Socr.) Ovdéy Euovye. pév, Mévwr, 
kal adOis 


I HAD suspected that something was wrong 
with this passage before I discovered that 
Wilamowitz, and he only, has a note on it. He 
would delete ovdév Guovrye as ‘einen groben 
Zusatz’ because it not only lacks proper con- 
nexion with the clause following but also is out 
of tune with it in its rude bluntness. Un- 
fortunately W. suggests no reason for the inter- 
polation, nor is it easy to discover one. And 
that, perhaps, is why he characteristically 
describes his athetesis as one ‘die man mir 
nicht glauben wird, aber ich kann mir nicht 
helfen und bin zuversichtlich.’ I, too, am con- 
fident that the words in question do not har- 
monize with the context and are not in the right 
Socratic manner; but I would adopt a less 
heroic remedy than W. The trouble is that 
the words have been assigned to the wrong 
speaker (Socrates), and they should be restored 
to Anytus. When Meno says kairo. . . Aéyorre 
he turns from Socrates and ‘casts a sly glance’ 
at Anytus, who thereupon bursts out with his 
rude ‘7 don’t care a hang,’ which is thus inter- 
polated between Meno’s remark and Socrates’ 
mild wév, For a similar confusion of 
speakers see Meno 78C, D; Gorg. 497A; and 
for the tone of the phrase as proper to an 
opponent of Socrates compare the ovdé yé mor 
obdev dv od déyers Of Callicles in Gorg. 505C. 
R. G. Bury. 
Cambridge. 


REVIEWS 


THE AGAMEMNON AND THE BACCHAE IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, trans- 
lated by Louis MAcNEIcE. Pp. 71. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1936. 
Cloth, 5s. 

The Bacchae of Euripides, translated 
by Francis A. EVELYN. Pp. 60. 
London: Heath Cranton, 1936. 
Paper, Is. 6d. 

Mr. MacNEIce’s work is described on 

the dust-cover as the first ‘contempor- 

ary’ translation of the play by a poet, 
and if ‘contemporary’ means modern, 
it is at first sight modern enough, for 
the metre, though recognizable as verse, 
does not conform to any fixed scheme 
either in the dialogue or in the lyrics, 
and the diction admits much that is not 
conventionally poetic. But under this 
modern covering further inspection re- 
veals a translation unusually faithful 
and honest. The translator does not 


modernize the thought of Aeschylus, 
but renders it as closely as he can, even 
to the point of preserving his boldest 
figures of speech. The result is an in- 
teresting translation which grows more 
impressive as one reads. We learn 
from the preface that it is intended 
primarily for the stage, and this ex- 
plains certain characteristics. The 
translator has been studious to pre- 
serve the rhythm and order of natural 
speech, and in diction he has avoided 
what he calls the ‘liturgical’ flavour of 
Aeschylus. He may be right, but his 
methods involve the difficulty that in 
this more natural setting the Aeschy- 
lean figures of speech, which he pre- 
serves, stand out the more aggressively, 
and it will be difficult to carry them 
off. May he find actors capable of so 
doing, for it isa gallant attempt. Such 
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methods may be advisable with the 
modern audience, which has lost the 
taste for high poetry, but on a reader 
familiar with the original they produce 
a curiously muted effect, as of Aeschylus 
with the soft pedal on. The emotional 
tension, though felt, is less. This is 
perhaps inevitable, but Mr. MacNeice 
sometimes slips into the kind of dead 
language which one associates with 
official documents: ‘death would now 
be a gratification’ (1. 550); ‘ but in this 
matter prophets are not required’ 
(l. 1099). The translation as a rule 
is very faithful, but here and there 
suggests, perhaps unintentionally, a 
false meaning. ‘Giant Zephyr’, though 
literal (]. 692), will suggest to most 
readers a high breeze; ‘a notion of 
windless calm’ for 
yaXdvas is odd and misleading. In 
several places Mr. MacNeice appears to 
follow Headlam’s text and shows know- 
ledge of his version, but by substituting 
‘a friendly talk’ for Headlam’s ‘fair 
language’ he disguises the meaning of 
the conjectural ed7yopor in 1. 346. 

Mr. Evelyn’s translation is evidently 
a labour of love, and though not always 
happy, it has been carefully thought 
out, and can be read with interest. The 
dialogue is done mainly into blank 
verse, but rhyme is used for the sticho- 


muthia and occasionally elsewhere, and 
it helps to tighten up the verse and give 
life. The lyrics are in various metres ; 
some are pretty, and nearly all go with 
a swing. There are many good lines 
and some happy passages, notably the 
Messenger’s speeches, but the general 
effect is marred by the fact that the 
style is not homogeneous. This is 
at times simple and direct, but at others 
it is markedly conventional and archaic. 
It is also full of reminiscences, especi- 
ally in the lyrics. These recall now 
Milton, now Michael Drayton or Scott, 
now Tennyson, and so on. One piece, 
the epode 1. go2-g11, recalls at once 
Thomas Moore, ‘ Father O’Flynn’, and 
‘Forty years on’. Such reminiscences, 
though occasionally legitimate, often 
rouse incongruous associations. So do 
some reminiscences of Scripture put in 
the mouth of Bacchus. The translation 
is careful, but sometimes unconsciously 
misleading ; e.g. ‘the pleasure of a fool 
that knows no law’ for dvoyov 7’ 
appocvvas (1. 387) suggests a meaning 
alien to the context, and in the same 
ode ‘Ocia, we fear, is something much 
humbler than the Beauty of Holiness. 
And ‘lotus music’ for AwTod in 
1. 687 means nothing to an English 


reader. 
F. R. Earp. 


EURIPIDES 


The Plays of Euripides. Including: 
Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytus, Andro- 
mache, Ion, Trojan Women, Electra, 
Iphigenia among the Taurians, The 
Bacchants, Iphigenia at Aulis. Done 
into English by M. Hapas and J. H. 
McLEan. Pp. xvi+499. New York: 
Dial Press, 1936. Cloth, $ 2.75. 

In the preface to this volume the trans- 

lators express a hope that it may sup- 

ply the need mentioned by Professor 

Murray in Euripides and his Age for ‘a 

good prose translation, which should 

really bring out the full meaning of the 

Greek.’ This worthy aim they have 

honestly kept in view and their work 

will certainly be useful to those who 
have no Greek. If they have not 
wholly succeeded, the fault does not lie 
entirely with them, for it is hardly with- 


IN PROSE. 


in the power of man to produce a satis- 
factory prose translation of Euripides 
at the present day. As is well known, 
Euripides approaches nearer to the 
language of common life than either of 
his predecessors, but he still retains not 
a little of the conventional phraseology 
of earlier tragedy; and these two dis- 
parate elements are sometimes felt as 
incongruous even in the Greek, though 
the familiarity of the conventional forms 
would doubtless soften the incongruity 
to his Athenian audience. In modern 
English it sticks out, and in prose even 
more than in verse, for there is no metre 
to carry it off; and this renders Euri- 
pides in one way more difficult for a 
translator who aims at fidelity than 
either of his predecessors, whose 
language, whatever its difficulties, is 
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homogeneous. In Attic Greek it was 
possible to be vernacular without com- 
plete loss of dignity, and, as the seven- 
teenth-century translators show, it was 
once possible in English too. It is 
barely possible now, when familiar 
speech is usually an inarticulate jargon 
of set phrases and slang. The incon- 
gruity can only be avoided by abandon- 
ing the attempt to reproduce current 
speech, or else by using it exclusively. 
In either case there is a loss, but the 
result is homogeneous. These trans- 
lators recognize a difference between 
the style of the lyrics and that of 
dialogue. In the former they refrain, 
as a rule, from modernizing overmuch, 
and the result is often happy enough; 
but in the dialogue, endeavouring to be 
faithful, they reproduce both elements, 
and the result is often incongruous. At 
the best, something is lost: ‘ The sea 
washes away all the sins of men’ 
(p. 378) has not the same quality as 
Gdracoa Tavta Kaka. 
But when the two ingredients are mixed, 
the effect is disconcerting, as on p. 254 
‘ He will lend me the fire of his thunder- 
bolts to smite the Achaeans and set 
their ships ablaze. You on the other 
hand, must do your bit.’ Again on 
p. 207 in the Jon we have : ‘ Say nothing 
to him of the words we have spoken 
lest I be put to shame. Then our plot 
would havea different dénouement. It’s 
difficult for women to get on with men. 
The good are lumped together with the 
bad.’ Here Creusa uses a different 


type of language in each sentence. 
Ion’s speech on p. 201 is similar, but it 
is possible that when he says ‘ Why are 
you so worried, lady?’ this form of 
address would not so inevitably suggest 
a beggar or a hawker to transatlantic 
ears as it does to us. 

The translators tell us that they have 
followed the Oxford text as a rule, but 
not invariably, and as they give no 
indication of their departures from it, 
and the lines are not numbered, it is 
sometimes hard to know what text they 
are translating. Thus on page 471 
‘ barbarian camp’ presumably represents 
the conjectural épevoya in |. 952 of the 
I.A., but the translation of 1. 1151 of the 
same play fits neither o@ mpocovpicas 
mad of the Oxford text nor any of the 
variants; and again the version of 
ll. 1291-4 is hard to extract out of any 
known text and seems to involve con- 
fusion of oixicac with And 
when there is no question of text the 
translation is not always satisfactory. 
‘Horrible courage’ is hardly what Ion 
means by dewa trAGoa in Ion 1497; and 
‘unctuous talk’ for ceuvopuvOeis in Hipp. 
490 is odd, unless the word ‘ unctuous’ 
has acquired a new meaning in America. 

Each play is provided with a useful 
introduction, and in the interpretations 
there given the influence of Verrall is 
often visible. There is also a glossary 
of proper names, slight, but probably 
useful to beginners, though here and 
elsewhere forms like Oeleus, and Merion 
for Meriones, have an unfamiliar look. 

F. R. Earp. 


THE BUDE HERODOTUS, BOOK II. 


Hérodote, Histotves. Livre II, Euterpe. 
Texte établi et traduit par Ph.- 
E. LEGRAND. Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres ’, 1936. Paper, 30 fr. 

THE general characteristics of this 

edition of Herodotus have already been 

noted (C.R. XLVII, p. 134) in connexion 
with the Introduction and Book I, the 
standard of which is here well main- 
tained. A Notice of 63 pages emphasizes 
that the book differs from other such 
mapevOjxae not in character but in scale. 

Greek interest in Egypt, always lively, 

increased enormously with the Athenian 

expedition, shortly after which the 


editor places H.’s own visit. The de- 
tailed discussion of subject-matter, with 
its reminders of the disadvantages 
under which H. worked, seems at times 
somewhat apologetic. Book II is 
claimed as one of the sections where 
H.’s aptitude for argument and the 
extent of his scientific spirit can best be 
appreciated; but the editor points to 
many unsatisfactory arguments, can 
find no excuse for the ‘cercle vicieux’ 
of Chs. 17-18, or the feebleness of Ch. 15, 
and admits that the explanation of the 
Nile floods explains nothing at all. The 
defence of H. on the question of hellen- 
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ization of material—‘ je doute qu'il y 
ait jamais apporté, consciemment et 
délibérément, des retouches ’—demands 
full treatment in view of the belief (p. 
13, n. 2: cf. Intro. p. 27, n. 1) that the 
Histories were primarily composed for 
Asiatic Greeks and later revised for 
presentation to the Athenians. 

As in Book I, the translation is 
accurate and calls for little comment, 
while in the text differences between 
this and previous editions are few and 
predominantly morphological. Some 
changes seem superfluous, e.g. 75. 3 
és T. : 79. I Kai > 
devo pa: 111. 3 (Tacéwv 
codd., surely a natural exaggeration in 
such a story): 135. 3 mporépns: 170. 2 
épyacpévyn. But 22. 2 amo 0. 
ToTwy| péwy és Ta WuypoTepa ; <TeK- 
yav avdpi ye K.T.r. 
(with new sentences subsequently at 


mpartov, Sevtepov and pita) is a useful 
recasting of this awkward passage. 
46. 3 Kal of aimodor Timas p. 
véyovot may well be correct. In the 
following sentence need Stein’s un- 
attractive éva (els codd.) be retained, or 
should we read évi? 7.2 mAnpoi és 
merits a note: 31 xavpartos, if not 
a misprint, demands one in view of i76 
codd. Spacing of Greek letters and 
words is often faulty: see e.g. 118, ll. 5- 
7, 169, ll. 1-6, and 122, 1. 2, 135, ll. 9, 
10. Misprints include ’OQxeaxév (p. 22, 
n. 4), éAeyov (p. 44, n. 2), auporépewy 
(Ch. 17, 1. 9), duydmtico (103, 1. 4), 
Kewaris (121 1. 4), odov (122, 1. 11), 
and wrong numerals on pp. 86, 97 
(n. 4), 107, 116. 


G. CLEMENT WHITTICK. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE 


Klara BucHMANN: Die Stellung des 
Menon in der Platonischen Philosophie. 
Pp. viiit+102. (Philologus, Supple- 
mentband XXIX, Heft 3.) Leipzig: 
Dieterich, 1936. Paper, M. 6 (bound, 


7-50). 
THis is a valuable book. In a closely 
reasoned and well documented argu- 
ment it maintains that the Meno marks 
a point at which Plato begins to move 
from inconclusive discussions of Socratic 
and Sophistic ethical views to a positive 
ethical doctrine of his own, based on a 
theory of Knowledge and of Being. It 
is in two parts. In the first the external 
aspect of the dialogue is considered, and 
emphasis is rightly laid on the double 
réle of Socrates as the questioner, who 
has no knowledge himself, and the 
teacher whom others question; in this 
connexion it is pointed out that the 
abrupt opening question ‘ Can you tell 
me whether Virtue can be taught ?’ is all 
the more significant as the first instance 
in the dialogues of Socrates being asked 
for an ethical pronouncement. Among 
other points of contrast with the group 
of early dialogues it is noted that 
Socrates’ custom of reducing his hearers 
to azopia is here not merely recorded, 
but explained and made significant : it 


MENO. 


is the necessary precedent of Knowledge, 
that is to say of ‘ Reminiscence’: and 
in recognizing this Plato is hinting that 
he would never have attained his own 
philosophy but for the problems which 
his master’s life and work had raised. 
The first part of the book ends with 
cogent arguments for the view that the 
earlier dialogues are genuinely aporetic, 
and that the statements of their prob- 
lems do not imply answers which the 
‘attentive reader’ can find between the 
lines; their inconclusiveness is due 
neither to a mere retention of the 
‘Socratic method’, nor to Plato’s wish 
to expose the falsity of others’ views in 
order to prepare the ground for ex- 
pounding his own, but to an ‘attempt 
to set out clearly the problems arising 
from the Socratic position, and to illus- 
trate them from the most varied points 
of view—a continuation, in the truest 
sense, of the Socratic dialectic ’ (p. 32). 
In this view of the early dialogues 
the writer follows and reinforces that 
of Wilamowitz against exaggerated 
theories of ‘ Einheitsauffassung ’ which 
ought surely by now to pass into 
oblivion. 

The second part of the book deals 
with the philosophical content of the 
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dialogue, discussing successively the 
meaning of eldos in relation to the 
Theory of Forms to be developed in 
later dialogues, the doctrine of Remi- 
niscence, and the equation of dper7 with 
émiotnun. The most important points 
made are (1) that eidos (and equivalent 
expressions) has no ‘transcendent’ impli- 
cation as yet, but means the immanent 
essence of a group, that which is iden- 
tical in all its members (an objective 
being, not a logical concept); (2) that 
the avdyuynors theory differs from that of 
the Phaedo both in its aim (which is not 
to prove immortality but to establish 
the possibility of acquiring knowledge) 
and in respect of the objects ‘ recol- 
lected’, which are not—or at least not 
ostensibly—discriminated from the ob- 
jects of ordinary experience ; (3) that 
the old problem of the Socratic equation 
(Virtue is Knowledge), though not fully 
solved until Republic VI reaches the 
Form of Good, is now on the way to 
solution inasmuch as it is clearly recog- 
nized that knowledge, though insepar- 
able from goodness, is not identical 
with it. 

It is of course assumed throughout 
that the Meno does not belong to the 
earliest group of dialogues, but comes 
between Protagoras and Gorgias on the 
one hand and Phaedo and Republic on the 
other. This would probably be accepted 


by most scholars, at least in England, 
though the authoress refers to the view 
she opposes as ‘widespread’ (naming 
Lutoslawski, Taylor and Hirschberger). 
A Cambridge reviewer may be permitted 
to call her attention to the Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol. VI, p. 317, in sup- 
port of her own view. She is perhaps 
over-cautious in suspending judgment 
on the origin of the dvduvnots theory ; 
there can surely be little doubt that it 
is Orphic-Pythagorean, and indeed that 
much in the dialogue points to a recent 
Pythagorean influence exerted upon 
Plato during his visit to Sicily and 
South Italy in 387 B.c. ; this supposition 
(for which the work just mentioned may 
again be consulted) fits in precisely with 
the writer’s chronological placing of the 
dialogue. Two points—not ultimately 
separate—might have been added to 
those discussed: (1) Why is Anytus 
introduced, and (2) What is the ex- 
planation of the (at least apparent) 
withdrawal of the condemnation of 
Athenian statesmen in the Gorgias? 
For the rest, the book is thorough- 
going in treatment, clear in expression, 
and temperate in controversy. An in- 
dex, or a fuller table of contents, would 


have been helpful. 
R. HACKFORTH. 


Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 


XENOPHON’S HELLENICA IN THE LOEB LIBRARY. 


Xénophon, Helléniques. Tome I (Livres 
I-III). Texte établi et traduit par 
J. HatzFretp. Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’, 1936. Paper, 25 fr. 

Mucu in this volume merits hearty 
commendation. The first part of the 
introduction is based on two excellent 
articles which M. Hatzfeld wrote in the 
Revue de Philologie of 1930. The trans- 
lation is elegant, and the notes, especi- 
ally those on topography, are helpful. 
The editor’s few conjectures are, with 
one important exception, attractive. 
At III, 2, 28 pererrav for 
bw. Hy. of B, uw. 6 Hy. of the rest, is a 
pretty little emendation, and the note 
on it is charming; and vavolv 
éxatov kal <Tertapaxovta vais> éBdo- 
pnxovta at I, 6, 16 is almost equally 
convincing. 


A good deal in the text and notes 
needs revision. First, there are many 
minor misprints. A line of text has 
dropped out at III, 4, 23. An old and 
doubtful conjecture, is 
credited, as if it were new, to 
Desrousseaux at II, 4, 41. Many long- 
established emendations are discarded 
in favour of ms. readings that are 
certainly wrong, such as droxpwapévev 
... ov momnoeay at III, 2, 23. 
In such passages one wonders how H. 
arrives at his translation from his text. 
At I, 5, 3 the text runs rois (dios 
and the note is é¢’ ols: é$y, & IIBMC 
edd. The inference should be that H. 
has found é¢’ ofs in Ven. Marc. (which he 
has collated). It isa newreading, anda 
good one, though doubtless a conjecture. 
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There is a heavy load of ballast in 
the apparatus, especially from C. 

I now come to a matter of. im- 
portance, M. Hatzfeld’s version of a 
notorious passage in the speech of 
Euryptolemus in defence of the Generals 
(I, 7, 16-33). At § 23 after duandi- 
avtovs xpivecOa. It is claimed for this 
conjecture that it gets rid of the two 
difficulties: (1) the absurdity of the 
implication that the drayydiors [on 
acquittal or condemnation] will precede 
the prosecution and defence; and (2) 
the necessity of supposing that éay 
Te... édy Te is used in the sense of 

Now there is much that is obscure in 
X.’s narrative of the trial. But one 
thing perfectly clear is that dvawnduors 
throughout alludes to a vote of acquittal 
or condemnation. Euryptolemus does 
not propose that the method of trial 
should be decided at a future meeting 
or meetings. Had he done so, he cer- 
tainly would not have urged that this 
should be done cata &va éxaotov—for 
each general separately. In fact (§ 34), 
immediately after he has spoken he 
frames a motion covering completely 
the method of trial; and this motion is 
voted on by a Suaxecporovia. 

I have long thought that with the 
exception of éav te dbdvxeiv 
ox@ow, édv te py, this passage is 
genuine, and that the editors have 
missed its meaning. Euryptolemus 
proposes that the day shall be divided 
into three ‘ parts ’—1.e. that the normal 


procedure of an eicaryyedia shall be 
followed. According to this procedure 
one ‘ part’ (& uépos) will (of course) be 
occupied by ‘you’—the part durin 
tec@a:: a separate part (€repov) will be 
given to the prosecution, and a separate 
part to the defence. There is not a 
word here which suggests that the 
assembling and the voting will run 
consecutively: the wording itself, if 
attentively read, suggests just the con- 
trary; and the speaker is talking about 
something familiar to every listener 
who had ever attended an e:cayyeXia. 
Editors and translators, including H., 
mis-render évds . . . érépouv . . . érépou, 
‘the first ... the second... the third’, 
and having produced nonsense, assume 
that there must be something very 
wrong with the text.? 

Some other readings that are given 
in this speech are almost certainly 
wrong (§§ 19, 28, 29); Bamberg’s 
for Sedeuévorv, which the 
editor prints at § 21, and the explana- 
tion that he offers of irwpocia at § 34, 
are faithfully dealt with by Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch. III, p. 1606, 7. 

It is a pleasanter duty to record a 
neat and characteristic conjecture of 
the editor’s at § 27: icws av twa Kal 
ovx al OvTa aTOKTELYNTE, 
botepov 

E. C. MARCHANT. 

Lincoln College, Oxford. 


1 It should be added that re... €dv Te 
if genuine, is correctly explained in H.'s note. 


THE ARISTOTELIAN PROBLEMS IN THE LOEB LIBRARY. 


Aristotle, Problems. With an English 
translation by W.S.Hett. I. Books 
I-XXI. Pp.x+461. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1936. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE Loeb translation of the Problems, 

of which the first volume is before us, 

has followed closely on the Oxford 

translation published in 1927. 

The Introduction deals briefly with 
the question of authorship and gives an 
interesting account of Book XIX, a 
locus classicus on Greek music; the rest 
of the contents are left to explain them- 
selves. 


Mr. Hett rightly observes that Aris- 
totle is not the author of the work as 
we have it; but it is surely inaccurate 
to say that he may not have been the 
author of any part of it. He is known 
to have written a book of Problems, 
parts of which are certainly incorpor- 
ated in the present work. Plutarch, 
Athenaeus, Galen, Apollonius, Cicero 
and Aulus Gellius all quote as Aristote- 
lian problems which occur in the exist- 
ing work; for example, XXX 1, a very 
interesting passage dealing with the mel- 
ancholic temperament, is vouched for 
as Aristotelian by Plutarch and Cicero. 
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The translator has used the Teubner 
text of Ruelle. He states that departures 
from this are indicated in the notes. 
One would conclude from this that the 
text is that of the Teubner edition 
except where otherwise stated; this is 
by no means so. There are numerous 
passages where changes have been made 
without indication or acknowledgement. 
A few examples must suffice: 860522 
yorwdes (Oxf. Tr.), 866°24 éxdovovta 
(MS), 870%g (Oxf. Tr.), 
879733 (Richards), 88753 
(Oxf. Tr.), 890531 eita (MS), 
896°14-15 viv (Oxf. Tr.), ib. 
25 ov (addidit Sylburg), g08>4 
(Oxf. Tr.), g11*6 ov (addidit Busse- 
maker), 7b. 17 as (addidit Oxf. Tr.), 
(Eichtal and Reinach), 929°20 6 (Bonitz), 
ib. 39 7 (addidit Oxf. Tr.). 

There are also passages where emenda- 
tions have been noted but no authority 
is given, from which one might conclude 
that they were thé translator’s own. 
There is much still to be done to im- 
prove the text, but, while Mr. Hett’s 
text is an improvement on the Teubner 
edition, he has failed to make any 
original contributions of his own. In- 
deed he has shown himself extremely 
conservative, and often prefers to trans- 
late an obviously corrupt text, which 
gives little sense, where satisfactory 
emendations have been proposed. To 
give a few examples, the following 
emendations should certainly be ad- 
mitted : 86433, (Richards) for 
ws; 869°7, dua TO <éxOeppaive- 
(from Theophrastus); 89612, 
(Platt) for wav; 914>37, 
xivnovw (from the Versio Latina); 920*35, 


écov 7’ éxeivo (Bekker). A more in- 
tensive study of what has been written 
on the Problems by Bojesen, Bonitz, 
Bussemaker and Richards might have 
led to a good deal of improvement. As 
it is, Mr. Hett seems to have relied 
mainly on the apparatus criticus of the 
Teubner edition and on the textual 
notes of the Oxford Translation. In 
this connexion I have noted three pass- 
ages where Mr. Hett has retained the 
Teubner reading but translated emenda- 
tions adopted in the Oxford Translation: 
898>29, g11°29, and g25%2I. 

The translation leaves something to 
be desired in the matter of accuracy: 
e.g. (860531) does not mean 
‘decay’, nor evrewiav (8932) ‘absorp- 
tion’; mvevpatixev is omitted in 
880%27 and in 917°16; in 
892°22, xuvidia means ‘lap-dogs’, not 
‘puppies’; in g11*6 ov Soxe? is wrongly 
translated, as also is «xpdoes, which 
means ‘temperaments’, in the title of 
Book XIV. 

Explanatory notes are few. On p. 30 
elatertum is said to be unknown, but see 
L. and S.; on p. 141 it is hardly correct 
to call halteres ‘corks’, since they were 
weights of stone or metal. 

I note the following misprints: p. x, 
Knoelliger; 883>7, cupudvels; 88753, 
cvvOrXdc6n; note on p. 191, Rucke (for 
Ruelle) ; 891535, dre; p. 217 note, ds; 
p. 286 note, ov; g11>27, mAé«iovos ; p. 380 
note, Oewpeiv and (!). 

On the whole I think it may be said 
without injustice that the present 
volume is one of the less satisfactory 
of the Loeb series. 

EpwarD S. Forster. 

University of Sheffield. 


THE GREEK MIDDLE AGES. 


A. R. Burn: The World of Hesiod: a 
Study of the Greek Middle Ages. Pp. 
xv+263. London: Kegan Paul, 
1936. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Burn has written a notable book. 

It is ‘an attempt to answer the question 

what manner of men the Greeks were, 

before they launched out on that mo- 
mentous process of change which leads 
to Ionian rationalism and to the civil- 
ization of Athens’; and ‘is thus a con- 


tinuation, in some sort, of the author’s 
Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks’. He 
has an enviable range of reading, and 
knows both the archaeological and the 
literary sources; and if this at times 
leads him astray from his subject we 
need not complain very much. But it 
does lead him astray, once for a whole 
chapter, ‘The Psychology and Prac- 
tice of Magic’; in which we find not 
only many anthropological oddities, 
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but human psychology from Freud and 
Dougall and animal psychology—or 
behaviour—from Kéhler and others. 
Obviously twenty pages, however full 
of such pickings from the world, are 
not sufficient to explain the origin and 
the persistence, nor the nature, of some- 
thing that is universal in man; and 
they do not help us to understand what 
is specifically Greek of this age, which 
is after all Mr. Burn’s subject. Much 
in Hesiod, no doubt, can be usefully 
compared with the beliefs and practices 
of other periods ; but Hesiod as a whole 
does not clearly emerge in these pages. 
Nor does Homer, though what Mr. 
Burn writes about him is sound enough; 
he is still unplaced in this primitive 
world. 

The first two chapters are on the 
Mycenean Legacy (where he does not 
bring out clearly enough the develop- 
ment of the geometric style from the 
latest Mycenean) and the World of 
Hesiod; the fourth and sixth on the 
Law, the State and the Family, and 
the Greek States in the Dark Age (this 
much the longest in the book). Mr. 
Burn has a great deal of interest to 
say, and he knows what is important 
and what is unimportant; he is good 
on the synoecism of Attica; also he has 
sound principles in his use of authors 
such as Strabo and Pausanias, who 
follow, presumably, Ephorus and simi- 
lar historians: 

‘ The merely negative fact that we do 
not know what sources Ephoros had, 
and have some reason to distrust his 
critical austerity (but not his honesty), 
is not sufficient reason for suppressing 
in favour of complete silence (the only 
alternative) the only account we have. 
All we know about Ephoros is that he 
had much more early Greek poetry and 
prose before him than we have. In the 
circumstances, all one can do is to 
repeat Pausanias, with due mental re- 
servations, and leave the reader, who 
may in the future have new archaeolo- 
logical evidence before him, to accept, 
reject, or suspend judgment’. 

I would put our reasonable distrust 
of Ephorus more strongly than that; 
but the principle is sound enough. But 
Mr. Burn often obscures his picture by a 
bad arrangement of detail, and becomes 
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difficult to follow: for example (and 
this is one of many), in c. vi an account 
of the early history of Smyrna, Colo- 
phon and Magnesia, and a little of 
Ephesus, is interrupted by an archaeo- 
logical discussion of the brooch, to be 
followed by constitutional history; the 
story of Kyme is mixed with that of 
Phrygia and of the coinage. There is a 
link in each case; but only Herodotus 
can manage this discursive and complex 
method and remain clear. One result 
is that the first sentence of c. vii, ‘ So 
population increased again in Greece’, 
has no connexion with what has pre- 
ceded it. 

The weakest thing in the book is c. v, 
which is entitled ‘ Play’ and is but three 
pages long—all that Mr. Burn gives 
about the great festivals. It is not sur- 
prising then that he (like many others) 
greatly exaggerates the exclusiveness of 
the Greek state and can say that ‘all out- 
siders were éy@poi’ (even in Homer ?) ; 
and, in consonance with this, that ‘ like 
the Peloponnese’ the states of the northern 
mainland, except Boeotia, ‘are irrele- 
vant to the great movement of the 
Greek renaissance, which is the work 
of Ionia and of the land round the 
Isthmus’. This is seriously to narrow 
the meaning of ‘ renaissance’. 

I have noticed some minor errors. 
There is nothing in Thuc. ii. 23 to 
justify the statement that Graike was 
a deme in the fifth and fourth centuries ; 
rather the reverse. It is wrong to say 
that ‘there is no coastal plain at all’ in 
most of Achaia and so nothing to rouse 
other men’s covetousness. There is no 
law ordering the death of wizard and 
witch and their whole kin in the speech 
Against A ristogeiton, only the statement 
that Theoris the dapyaxis and her kin 
were executed. Mr. Burn rightly ex- 
plains (not ypag7) govov, but is 
wrong in explaining duSdrwors (also 
subject to dé«n) as a wrong against the 
father: it too was a wrong against the 
family. He accepts too easily the view 
that there was practically no testamen- 
tary right in Attic law; and is much 
too dogmatic, to say the least, about an 
Athenian’s right to decide whether his 
children should be reared or not (for one 
thing, the family again was concerned, 
not the father only); while there seems 
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no evidence at all for the statement that 
‘in the earlier period there is no doubt 
that the Greek father’s powers were as 
absolute as those of a Roman pater- 
familias’. You cannot explain the gibe 
about the Cymaeans and their harbour 
by saying that their harbour-dues were 
among the earliest of the Greek world. 
There was no law against parricide in 
Dracon's code, Mr. Burn says, because 
this would be solely the private affair 
of the genos, not because, ‘as Greeks 
inevitably alleged’, no one had imagined 
so monstrous a crime: but why did 
Greeks inevitably misunderstand their 
own customs? There is more serious 
misjudgement in the statement that 
Homeric morality is ‘ based on no penal 
law or divine sanction ’; and it is surely 
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are, in their religious attitude, on a 
level with the medieval Norsemen, 
among whom the ‘‘ Godless ”’ was a sur- 
name not unknown’. ‘ Later Greeks 
would hardly have been so willing’, as 
Telemachus was, to take Theoclymenus 
the homicide home, and (of course) 
Antiphon, v. 81-3 is quoted; what, 
then, of Herodotus’ story of Croesus 
and Adrestus? Mr. Burn seems to 
me to misunderstand the Attic law of 
homicide, in making it appear super- 
stitious instead of rational ; and I can 
see no trace of any ‘relief of pent-up 
feelings’ in Semon. Amorg. 7. 92-3, 
nor any ‘repression’ in Sappho peculiar 
to her sex and her time. 
But an interesting book. 


not true that ‘the bold and sometimes A. W. Gomme. 
impious Achaian chieftains of the Iliad University of Glasgow. 
AMPHIPOLIS. 


Johannes PapasTavru: Amphipolis: 
Geschichte und Prosopographte. Mit 
Beitragen von C. F. Lehmann-Haupt 
und Arthur Stein. Pp. x+152; 3 
plates. (Klio, 37. Beiheft.) Leipzig: 
Dieterich, 1936. Paper, RM. 8 
(bound, 8.65). 

Tuis is a useful, and yet a curious book. 

The first half, 58 pages, contains the 

topography and history of Amphipolis, 

by Dr. Papastavru. The topography is 
hardly adequate, and the map is poor 
and therefore does not give sufficient 


help to the interesting plate of air- , 


photographs of the site. The history is 
very succinct, yet clear and containing 
much discussion of detail; in general 
good, though the author finds a rather 
easy way through the difficulties of 
Philip’s reign. The following criticisms 
suggest themselves. Plutarch (Per. 11) 
is quoted for the social aims of Pericles in 
sending out colonies as though he were, 
for this, a good authority; and that 
Hagnon was elected mpofovdos in 413 
is no proof that he had, like his son, 
changed in his loyalty to the democracy ; 
rather the reverse, as Xen. Hell. ii 3. 30 
shows, Lysias xii 65 not being good 
evidence to the contrary. On p. 25 Dr. 
Papastavru says that we learn that in 
370-69 the claims of Athens to 


Amphipolis were recognized by Amyntas 
III, with a reference to Aeschines ii 32 
and J.G. ii? 1. 102; but argues that this 
could not have been at the Congress of 
the States in 371 (as Schafer and Beloch 
believed), for Xenophon and Ephorus 
(apud Diodorum) must have mentioned 
both the special clause and the presence 
of Amyntas. This may be right; but 
it should have been stated that 
Aeschines does say that Amyntas sent 
a delegate to some congress of Greek 
states which expressly recognized these 
claims, and that the inscription says 
nothing of Amphipolis and does not 
necessarily belong to the year 370-69. 
It is rash to assert that the ‘peace- 
arty’ in Athens saw in Philip a true 
riend as early as 358; and wrong to 
say that Potidaea had been ‘seit 429 
athenische Kleruchie ’—all early cleru- 
chies ended in 405. 

The second part of the book, almost 
two-thirds of it, contains the prosopo- 
graphia; but this is unsystematic. It 
includes a few names of men who were 
not Amphipolitans, but connected with 
it (though not Hagnon the oecist), and 
it omits quite a number of Amphipoli- 
tans, fathers or husbands of others who 
are listed (e.g. ’Emipévov 
’Audurronitns is given, but not Epi- 
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menes); this is a mistake, for a proso- 
pographia is an index. Of many of the 
inscriptions the dates are not recorded. 
Of the go pages of the prosopographia 
61 are taken by two adopted citizens, 
Androsthenes of Thasos and Nearchus 
the Cretan. They form two valu- 
able and very learned articles by Pro- 
fessor Lehmann-Haupt, mainly on the 
scientific work of these two men, 
including critical and explanatory 
accounts of the relevant texts in 
Theophrastus and Arrian, discussions of 
their botanical discoveries, whether the 
one or the other is Theophrastus’ 
authority for his account of the man- 
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grove tree (L.-H. decides for An- 
drosthenes), of the extent of Arrian’s 
indebtedness to Nearchus, and of 
Nearchus’ to Scylax, and of the length 
of Nearchus’ stadion as used in his 
history of his voyage. It is all very far 
from Amphipolis. It is not the less 
interesting for that ; but will scholars in 
the future, anxious to know what 
Lehmann-Haupt has to say about the 
work of the Thasian and the Cretan, 
remember that it is to be found in Dr. 
Papastavru’s A mphipolis ? 


A. W. GOMME. 
University of Glasgow. 


ANCIENT SICILY. 


Arte e Civilta della Sicilia antica: di 
Biagio Pace. Vol. I. I fattori et- 
nici e sociali. Pp. xvi+504; map, 
2 coloured plates, many illustrations. 
Milan etc.: Soc. ‘ Dante Alighieri’, 
Paper, L.35. 

Tuis is the introduction to what must 

be a voluminous work. The price, the 

literary style, the copious illustrations, 
and an appendix of translations of the 
chief descriptions of ancient Sicily, 
show that it is intended to be popular. 

But it contains a vast amount of detail 

of the most varied kinds, and will 

become a directory to the modern litera- 
ture of Sicily, if not perhaps a very 
notable contribution to knowledge. 

A preliminary section is devoted to 
the history of the study of Sicily, an 
extensive commentary on the biblio- 
graphy of the subject, with portraits of 
leading writers, and examples of their 
manuscripts, prints and engravings, 
from Edrisi in the days of Roger II, 
and the crude antiquarian speculations 
of Abram of Damascus and Abbertius 
Commenalis, to Cavallari, Salinas and 
Orsi, and our own Freeman, Evans, 
Whitaker and Freshfield. 

The rest of this volume contains two 
descriptive memoirs, on the country 
and peoples, and on economic and 
social factors. Sicilian ‘cultura’ (in 


the Italian sense, not unlike the Teu- 
tonic) and Sicilian ‘ barbari e bizantini’ 
are to have separate treatment later. 
This involves some duplication, and 


especially a dispersal of illustrations— 
for example, of tombs and fabrics of 
pottery—more commodious for the 
printer than for the reader. Since 
Orsi reprinted his ‘ Quattro anni di 
esplorazione sicula’ in 1894, there has 
been no summary except a short chap- 
ter in Peet’s Stone and Bronze Ages in 
Italy (1909) of a large series of dis- 
coveries from the periods preceding the 
Greek colonization, and during that 
movement itself. How numerous the 
known sites now are the coloured dis- 
tribution-map shows clearly; but its 
lacunae show also how much is still to 
be explored. The ‘unity’ of early 
Sikel culture, on which Professor Pace 
is tempted to insist, was compatible 
with surprising dissimilarities, as Peet 
and Modestov noted long ago and 
Orsi frankly admitted. On questions 
of style it is permissible to doubt some 
of Professor Pace’s comparisons, e.g. 
of the Comiso bone plaques (fig. 71) 
and the gold-work of the shaft graves 
(fig. 72); and the ‘ Mycenaean’ orna- 
ment on a ‘ neolithic’ vase (fig. 76) has 
its closer counterparts in neolithic 
Malta. Naturally, something has to be 
said of the ‘vasta unita mediterranea 
preariana’ (p. 161), of which Aegean 
culture and much else is offspring ; but 
there is a warning note (p. 151) on 
Ugolini’s theories about Malta. 

On the problems of Greek coloniza- 
tion, and the relations between the 
colonists and the natives, Professor 
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Pace has much to say that is interest- 
ing and suggestive. Seen close at hand, 
and in the multitudinous detail now 
available, the main trends of the 
movement are less easy to appre- 
hend, as in the colonization of the 
Americas, with which he justly com- 
pares it. The ‘Phoenician question’, 
so often asked, he reasonably regards 
as answered by archaeological evidence, 
and he has only details to add to his 
own Ricerche cartaginest. Only intensive 
excavation in Punic Africa could now 
affect the issue. 

Under the attractive but tendentious 
title of ‘unitary motives’ are next 
traced the main outlines of Syracusan 
imperialism and repeated relapses from 
it, the gradual adoption of the term 
XuxeXuwtns, the response of colonial 
enterprise to the natural resources of 
the island, superior to those of Greece, 
and the growth of western Greek out- 
look and speech, so that Plautus could 
say non atticissat, verum sicilicissitat 
(Menaechmt 12). 

In discussing Roman Sicily, the 
popular notion that the culture of the 
island declined is vigorously rebutted. 
Cardinal testimony is that of Cicero 
(Verr. II. 3) that the Sicilians were 
‘distinguished from other Greeks’ by 
almost Roman virtues. For Professor 
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Pace, ‘unity’ was now at last achieved ; 
and it was the disruptions of Byzantine 
decadence that reversed the process, 
without however destroying the possi- 
bility of unitarian renascence. 

It neéd not be explained how this 
thesis is worked over again in the 
sections on civil organization and 
economic doings—always deglt indigent; 
for the story begins again with neo- 
lithic pots and bronze-age tombs. There 
is an interesting account of sulphur- 
winning through the ages, a minute 
examination of routes and roads, an 
account of the remarkable ‘ commun- 
ism’ of Lipari, and careful discussion 
of the density of Sicilian population. 

It is unfortunate that the printing 
does not do justice to the photographic 
illustrations, nor the majority of the 
cuts, borrowed from Salinas’ Monete, to 
the exceptional interest and beauty of 
Sicilian coins. This is all the more 
disappointing because the author’s 
earlier memoir Arti ed artists della Sicilia 
antica revealed him as a keen con- 
noisseur of these and other monuments 
of Sicilian skill and taste. The book 
would also be easier to consult if it had 
a fuller table of contents, and an index: 
perhaps we have only to wait for the 
latter. J. L. Myres. 

Oxford. 


GREEK COINS OF SICILY. 


Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Vol. II. 
The Lloyd Collection. Parts vii-viii. 
Syracuse to Lipara. By E. S. G. 
Ropinson. Published for the British 
Academy. London: Milford, 1937. 
Paper, 

Tus double part of the Sylloge com- 

pletes Volume II, the whole of which 

is worthily devoted to the magnificent 

Lloyd Collection of the coins of Sicily 

and Magna Graecia. Syracuse, with 

more than 300 specimens, naturally 
absorbs the lion’s share of the fifteen 
folio plates, and it would be difficult to 
imagine an assemblage at once more 
representative and more choice. It con- 
tains, for instance, two examples of the 
famous Damareteion, the decadrachm 
struck in 479 B.c. to commemorate the 
defeat of the Carthaginians at Himera, 
NO, CCCLXIX. VOL. LI. 


while the great artists like Kimon, 
Euainetos and Eukleidas are all to 
be seen at their best. Moreover, Dr 
Lloyd, aiming as he did at scientific 
completeness, made a point of acquiring 
copper as well as silver and gold, and 
the earlier Syracusan issues of the baser 
metal have a charm that is all their own. 
The Siculo-Punic imitations form an 
instructive appendix to the Syracusan 
corpus, if one may venture to call it so. 
Dr Lloyd was fortunate enough to be 
able to purchase intact a considerable 
hoard of these which was found about 
a dozen years ago at Cefali. Here one 
is able to compare them at leisure with 
their prototypes and to appreciate the 
overwhelming influence of the different 
Syracusan engravers. 

More than sixty years have elapsed 
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since Head’s numismatic instinct led 
him to select the coinage of Syra- 
cuse for the chronological study which 
was to form the foundation of the His- 
toria Numorum. In the interval various 
sections of it have been the subject of 
special monographs, the more recent of 
which do not stop short at the coins, 
but go behind them to the dies from 
which they were struck. This has helped 
to lighten Mr Robinson’s editorial 
labours. A simple reference to Boeh- 
ringer or Tudeer often makes it possible 
to dispense with a fuller note. But, 


wherever a note is required, Mr Robin- 
son is as competent and as concise as 
ever, and the plates are very good. It 
is sad that congratulations to the editor 
on the completion of this part of his 
task must be tempered by regret that 
the eye which selected these beautiful 
pieces with so much taste and dis- 
crimination should have been closed in 
death before the whole collection was 
made available to students in every part 
of the world. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Edinburgh. 


ANCIENT KNOWLEDGE 


STEPHAN BorzsAk: Die Kemnntnisse 
des Altertums tiber das Karpaten- 
becken. (Dissertationes Pannonicae, 
Ser. I. Fasc. 6.) Pp. 56. Budapest: 
Institut fiir Miinzkunde und Archa- 
ologie (Leipzig : Harrassowitz), 1936. 
Paper, Pengo 5. 

TuIs is a minute and scholarly review 

of ancient knowledge of the middle 

Danube valley and its peoples. It 

challenges the older notion that geo- 

graphical knowledge grew steadily from 
earlier to later times, with the opportuni- 
ties for travel and traffic. Doubtless 
there were many, in Hellenistic and 
Roman times, who knew these regions 
well ; but they did not write books, and 
those who did so found it easier to crib 
from other books—and not always the 
best books—than to interrogate travel- 
lers: still more rarely did they travel 
themselves. Consequently the glimpses, 
rare but vivid, of what Milesian colo- 
nists saw and heard, which Pindar, 

Aeschylus, and Herodotus give us, are 

supplemented mainly by results of two 

lines of speculation,—idealized ethnic 
characters, and rationalized anthropo- 
geography, of the sort familiar from the 

Hippocratic essay On Airs, Waters, and 

Places. From the one we learn that 

Thracians and Scythians are fierce and 

bloodthirsty, from the other that they 
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must be so because it is so cold up there ; 
and so forth. The turning-point is that 
from Ionian ‘ physiology’ to sophis- 
tic, as in so many other aspects of 
Greek culture. Even cartography went 
astray, with the traveller’s tales of a 
Aédduov épos from which you could see 
both Adriatic and Pontic sea, and of a 
bifurcation of the Danube into both, 
with fish that always went up one way 
and came down the other, and archaeo- 
logical ‘confirmations’ from imported 
potsherds, and Jason's altars. Even 
the Augustan conquests failed to impress 
geographers,—if we except Appian’s 
brief sketch of Pannonia—any more 
than poets, from Virgil onwards. 
Lucan and Seneca are in one and the 
same abyss of rhetorical ignorance. 
Pliny writes the same nonsense to 
Trajan, who had been there, about 
frozen rivers and ferocious men. Even 
Ammianus can speak of Homeri perennis 
auctoritas, and interleaves his real know- 
ledge with the conventional jargon. 

It will be seen that Borzsak’s short 
essay contains much that will interest 
literary critics as well as historians and 
geographers: and he has made it easy 
to use by his full inventory of the texts 
he discusses. 

J. L. Myres. 


Oxford. 
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GREEK 


A Glossary of Greek Birds, by D’Arcy 
Wentworth THompson. Pp. viii+ 
342; many engravings in text. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1936. Buck- 
ram, 12s. 6d. 

THIS is a new edition in 342 pages of 

the book of 206 pages which was pub- 

lished in 1895, and which has remained 
the standard authority on Greek birds 
ever since, though many editors of 

Greek texts, the Birds of Aristophanes 

among them, have continued to repeat 

the old mis-identifications and other 
mistakes, just as if it had never been 
written. (Of course it would have 
been hard for the facetious to give up 
translating Sopyidos by ‘ Razor-Bill’, 
and ‘flamingo’ is more familiar and 
attractive for wopdvpiwy than ‘ Purple 

Water-hen’). Anyhow they will now 

be without excuse, and the book is an 

almost inexhaustible mine of folk-lore 
as well as of ancient Natural History. 

There is nothing else like it, and the 

author is to be congratulated without 

reserve on the success of his long-con- 
tinued work. He has first to identify 
the species signified by each name, and 
to this end he not only cites the de- 
scriptions given by Aristotle and other 
writers, Greek and Latin, but also 
employs all the resources of etymology. 

Philologists may sometimes differ, and 

now and then his predilection for de- 

rivations from Egypt may go too far— 

I doubt, for instance, whether ‘Tzrode- 

and other names need really 

be Egyptian in origin—but his know- 
ledge of bird-names in many languages 
must be unique. Modern Greek names 
and folk-lore are often found useful, 
and it appears that this source is not 
yet worked out. The inaccuracy of 
popular Greek distinctions, or failures 
to distinguish, between birds creates 
confusions which Professor Thompson 
unravels with great ingenuity and sure- 
ness of touch; some of the spurious 
and absurd matter in Book IX of Aris- 
totle’s Natural History adds to the 
confusion, and in Pliny, Aelian and 
some others it is hard to separate good 
and bad. Yet in the end relatively 
few names are left without a certain 
or a highly probable interpretation, 


BIRDS. 


though the phoenix remains as mys- 
terious as ever, and so do some of the 
traditions about the halcyon, the ciris 
and others, while the meaning of the 
epithet ‘applied to various 
creatures, all of which agree in being 
closely linked with religious symbolism’, 
remains unknown. The contributions 
of Egypt and the East to Greek bird- 
lore are clearly indicated, and the 
treatment of the myths and legends 
connected with many species in Greek 
traditions is always interesting; astro- 
nomical clues are judiciously followed, 
and the frequent attribution of the 
same legend to more than one bird is 
usually well explained. Few scholars 
could fail to learn much from the book 
even about such familiar friends as 
deros and andwv, drextpuwr, ero, 
ifs, and Kopavn, Kixvos, dptvé, 
xertdov. Among many pleasing inter- 
pretations are those of some of the 
dances to which bird-names were given, 
such as yépavos (which imitated the 
actual dancing, not the flight, of the 
bird), «iyxXos (the Wagtail Dance), and 
oxwy (again probably an imitation of 
the bird’s own dance, and not merely a 
pretence of being dazzled by the light). 

In matters of Natural History Pro- 
fessor Thompson is not likely to be far 
wrong, but I am not quite happy about 
the identification of dxaXavOis with the 
Goldfinch or the Siskin. They have 
indeed a nice little song, but is it strong 
enough to explain ‘ litoraque halcyonen 
resonant, acalanthida dumi’ (Virgil, G. 
iii. 338)? The poplar is still said to be 
an unlikely tree for a nightingale to 
sing in, in spite of Virgil (G. iv. 510) ; 
but Warde Fowler heard one singing 
there (C.R. IV. 50), and I have done so 
frequently in a particular spot in Dorset. 
It is interesting to see Pliny’s account 
of the Black-winged Stilt ((uavtorovs) 
vindicated against Cuvier’s criticism. 
I still believe that Sophocles, Electra 17, 
jplv Aautpov HrLov cédas | 
POéypar opvidwy refers to 
the ‘dawn-chorus’ of many birds in 
spring and early summer, and not (as 
the Glossary implies, s.v. dXNextpuwy) to 
the crowing of cocks. Very rarely a 
point seems to be overlooked. Under 
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Ilixos I miss a reference to that Ilixos 
‘who was also Zeus’, of whom Dr. 
Rendel Harris and Dr. A. B. Cook 
have made so much. Under fpév@os, 
an unknown bird with a probably pre- 
Hellenic name, it might have been 
worth while to cite the verb BpevOvopuat, 
by which some mannerism or idio- 
syncrasy of Socrates was described, 
though it might not have helped to 
identify the bird. 


An index of the passages referred to 
and a select bibliography of the subject 
would have been an addition of some 
value to scholars in these busy times, 
but Professor Thompson has given us 
so much, and it is all so good, that it 
would be churlish to ask for more. 


A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


University of Sheffield. 


HELLENISM IN THE AGE OF GOETHE. 


Griechentum und Goethezeit, von Walther 
REHM. Pp. xii+ 436; 6 plates. (Das 
Erbe der Alten, zweite Reihe, Nr. 
XXVI.) Leipzig: Dieterich, 1936: 
Paper, M. 13.50 (bound, 15). 

THIs is an extremely important book for 

students of German civilization, though 

less important for classical scholars. It 
is one of the best accounts in existence 

—perhaps the very best—of the phil- 

hellenic movement, if one may use the 

term, which started in German literature 
about 1760, largely through the agency 
of Winckelmann, and culminated with 
the poetry of the Graecomaniac Hdl- 
derlin, rather than that of Goethe, 
about 1800. The sub-title of the book 
largely explains its method, its stand- 
point, and its value: the author calls it 

‘Geschichte eines Glaubens’, and such 

it actually is. It is notable, then, in the 

first place, because it is an accurate, full, 
acute, and genuinely historical account 
of the ideas and the literature of the 

Goethezeit, with special reference to its 

Hellenic enthusiasms; herein it differs, 

vastly to its advantage, from the vague, 

imprecise, wordy style of ‘Geistesge- 
schichte’ by which this age and these 
poets have so often been obscured— 

a good recent example is Schultz’s 

Klassik und Romantik der Deutschen. 

But this work is also valuable because 

it recognizes that the essential quality 

about the ‘Classicism’ of Goethe, 

Schiller, and their age, even of Hélder- 

lin, who had the greatest instinctive 

understanding of Greek poetry, was 
belief in Greek civilization, not know- 
ledge of it, nor similarity to the Greeks 
themselves. This seems to me the only 
right attitude to the matter, and the only 


attitude which can produce penetrating 
or enlightening judgements. Professor 
Rehm’s chronological account, based 
upon these sound premises, of the 
development of German enthusiasm for 
classical literature and history from 
Winckelmann, through ‘Sturm und 
Drang’, Herder, Goethe, Schiller and 
others, to Holderlin, is admirable in its 
manner and persuasive in its apprecia- 
tions. Naturally one does not agree 
with him in everything: for example, 
the first chapter is an excellent general 
introduction to the theme, starting, most 
appropriately, from the words of Hélder- 
lin—‘ Was ist es, das an die seligen alten 
Kiisten mich fesselt, dass ich mehr sie 
noch liebe, als mein Vaterland ?’—and, 
again: ‘Gehéret hab’ ich von Elis und 
Olympia’: but the contention, put for- 
ward in it, that it does not matter, does 
not detract from the value of the Goethe- 
zeit’s ‘Classicism’, how greatly these 
poets misconceived Greece, as miscon- 
ceive it they certainly did—this conten- 
tion seems to me unsound. I should 
myself have thought that it mattered 
very greatly, and that it threw a flood of 
light upon Goethe and his age, upon 
their minds, and their essentially ‘ auf- 
geklart’ way of looking at things, from 
which, rather than from their ‘ Hellen- 
ism’, their work sprang. I should 
have thought, too, that, in spite of the 
age and the ideas in which the Goethe- 
zeit was rooted, and the consequent 
difficulty of seeing Greek civilization 
except through the medium of these, its 
inability to see Greece more truly does 
greatly detract from the intrinsic merits 
of Goethean ‘Classicism’. In the same 
chapter, too, the author appears to me 
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to attach too much importance to the 
fact that none of the great critics or 
poets of the age, Goethe, Schiller, Winck- 
elmann, Holderlin, and so on, ever 
actually saw Greece ; for, even had they 
visited it, they could not, at that time, 
have seen so very many of its still buried 
treasures: though one may perhaps 
suppose—I do not myself—that the 
Acropolis alone, actually seen by even 
one of them, would have changed, and 
made more impressive, the whole move- 
ment. As it is, the lines of Hélder- 
lin quoted above, and the sub-title of 
Professor Rehm’s work, do in fact con- 
tain much of the essence of the matter. 
The love which the Goethezeit felt for 
Greece was a belief, a religion, and an 
unfulfilled Sehnsucht: and if it is true 


that longing is the essence of Roman- 
ticism—or at any rate of German Ro- 
manticism—then it was a Romantic 
emotion: and herein, perhaps, lies its 
chief value in German literature, in the 
work of these wholly XVIIIth-century 
poets. But, whether or not the move- 
ment is Romantic, whether or not the 
longing of these writers for Greece, and 
their alleged love for it, are really a 
longing and a love for an ideal Germany 
—as Professor Rehm believes and I do 
not—it is at any rate one of the most 
interesting trends in any modern litera- 
ture, and here is for once an account of 
it which seems to be worthy of its theme. 


A. H. J. KNIGHT. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE BUDE BELLUM CIVILE. 


César: La Guerre Civile. Texte établi 
et traduit par Pierre FABRE. 2 vols. 
Pp. (1) Ixii++110 and (2) 150. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1936. Paper, 
20 francs each. 

In his Introduction, after giving a 

succinct account of the events leading 

up to the outbreak of hostilities in 49, 

and discussing the question of the dates 

of composition and publication of the 

Bellum Civile, Mr. Fabre emphasizes 

the character of the work as, above all, 

a piece of propaganda, and proceeds to 

an interesting discussion of Caesar’s 

style and language. He will have 
nothing to do with theories of inter- 
polation, and explains the contrast 
which certain chapters offer to the rest 
of the work as due to their subject-matter 
or to special circumstances (e.g. the 
emotions experienced by Caesar) at the 
time of writing. He shows that Caesar’s 
style, from the beginning of the 

B.G. onwards, developed progressively 

towards a greater freedom in his manner 

of expression. There follows an attrac- 
tively written account of the mss., in 
which, as throughout the Introduction, 

F. succeeds in imparting a great amount 

of information in a restricted space with- 

out overloading his sentences. 

In constructing the text F. by using 
N (Naples, Bibl. Nat. IV. c. 11, rath 
or 13th cent.) has often facilitated the 
choice of readings between S and L, 


and shows that SN is probably right as 
against L, while NL is only on an equal 
footing with S. When it comes to a 
straight fight between the two classes of 
mss., SLN is usually inferior to the 
second group. F.’s sigla are easier to 
memorize and more reasonable than 
those of other editors, and it is to be 
hoped they will gain general acceptance. 

The text is cautious and usually 
commendable, and F. is doubtless 
correct in holding that the B.C. has 
been too much emended. Occasionally, 
however, conservatism can be carried to 
excess, and there are a few passages 
where one would willingly accept a con- 
jecture rather than follow the mss. as F. 
has done. One of his least acceptable 
readings is at I, 36, 2 onerarias naves 
quas ubi possunt deprehendunt atque in 
portum deducunt, where ubique (T) should 
be read for ubi ; and one feels very doubt- 
ful in Caesar of neque tis posse persuaderi 
uti eum defendant aut sequantur saltem, I, 
6, 2. 

F. contributes about twenty con- 
jectures of his own, of which he 
modestly states (p. LIX) that they 
‘restent en général des hypothéses, 
guére plus satisfaisantes en somme que 
les autres corrections auxquelles elles 
viennent s’ajouter’. Of these I, 8, 4 
eisdem de rebus, 1, 17, 4 quina dena, III, 
49, 5 subteri and several others seem 
improvements. I note two character- 
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istic examples of the ingenuity of L.-A. 
Constans (of whose death we regret to 
read on p. Ixii) which have been 
adopted at III, 32, 6 ut it sortem fecerant 
(in _sorte mss.), ‘étant donné qu’ils 
avaient amassé des capitaux a préter’, 
and III, 48, 1 i” alaribus for valeribus. 
The translation is clear and correct 
(‘ils refuseraient de marcher’ for sese non 
esse pugnaturos at I, 72, 4 seems a slip) 
and displays considerable powers of 


literary style. The Index Nominum in 
concise biographical form should prove 
very useful, and, though some of the 
sketch-maps are trying to the eyes, 
these volumes are to be _ heartily 
welcomed and recommended for their 
sound and painstaking scholarship and 
their attractive and lucid exposition. 

E. J. Woop. 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


CICERO’S LETTERS IN THE BUDE SERIES. 


Cicéron: Correspondance. Tome III. 
Texte établi et traduit par L.-A. Con- 
STANS. Pp. 268. Paris: ‘ Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1936. Paper, 30 fr. 

THE Budé Correspondance de Cicéron (see 

C.R. XLIX, 189 and L, 71) proceeds 

apace. The eighty-three letters in the 

present volume cover the years 55- 

July 51. We have now exhausted the 

interesting letters to Quintus and are 

well into those of the proconsulate in 

Cilicia. 

Mr. Constans can usually be relied on 
for something ingenious at /oci desperati, 
and though I suspect, as in the case of 
the previous volumes, that if he had not 
to publish a translation which he natur- 
ally wishes to be as uninterrupted as 
possible, he might not himself have 
admitted all his suggestions to the text, 
nevertheless there are so many cruces 
that we ought to be thankful for any 
serious suggestion. Q. Fr. II, 14 and Att. 
IV, 19 are examples of very corrupt texts 
ingeniously restored, though, while all 
must admire the cleverness of the 
emendations, it is doubtful if they will 
generally carry conviction. A good 
proportion of C.’s remedies occur where 
the Mss. give corrupt Greek or where he 
suspects there was Greek originally. His 
reasons for yupva (Att. IV, 18, 1) 
are unconvincing. But (Att. IV, 19, 1) 
yora ? vide (followed by nummos R), for 
the nonsensical putavi. de nummis of 
most Mss., is very clever and well 
supported by Pro Sest. 71 and In Pison. 
68. He has also made sense of Fam. 
VII, 1, t by reading ex quo tibi Stabianam 
perforasti et patefecisti scenam (cf. Virg. 
Aen. I, 164) and by his probably true 
supposition that Marius’ villa was on 
the wooded slopes behind Stabiae. 


But he occasionally alters the text 
where there is no need todoso. I doubt, 
for example, if much is to be gained by 
changing summa infrequentia to summam 
in frequentiam (Q. Fr. III, 2, 2). The 
paucity of the number present at 
Gabinius’ entry to the Senate added to 
his humiliation, especially as he had 
once dreamed of a triumph. 

However, despite the large number of 
novelties, the reading of the Mss. is some- 
times kept where it is quite untenable: 
e.g. Fam. VII, 5, 3 simus enim putidius- 
cult quam per te vix licet, where, even if 
putidiuscult could have a comparative 
meaning, vix would still make nonsense 
of the sentence. In some half-dozen 
places quid of the Mss. has been retained 
in sentences such as quid huc phe 
nihil est (Fam. VII, 9, 2) in all of which 
quod has been universally adopted. I do 
not know the work of Gaffiot, Pour le 
vrai latin, which has guided C. in this 
matter. 

The translation, so far as I have 
tested it, is really successful. It has a 
lightness and charm which admirably 
reflect the original, and can be read 
with much pleasure. A word of cordial 

raise must also be given to the essays 
interspersed at suitable points in the 
volume which, saying much in little, 
give résumés of the general situation of 
affairs in the various years, provide 
the evidence for dating the letters, 
and share with the (often stimulating) 
explanatory notes at the end the task of 
commenting upon major difficulties. 

At Q. Fr. Il, 12, 2 read maximae for 
maxime; III, 1 10 stbi for tibi; Att. IV, 
18, 4 for J. Woon. 

University College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth. 
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THREE VOLUMES OF THE LOEB LIVY. 


Livy, with an English translation by 
Evan T.SacE. In 13 volumes. IX-XI: 
pp. xvili+594; xi+491; xili+412; 
with maps. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1934-6. Cloth, 
tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.) each. 


VoLuMEs IX anpD X (Books XXXI- 
XXXVII). 


In the introduction to the first of these 
two volumes the editor explains his 
procedure. Having no modern critical 
edition of the fourth decade, he follows 
the text of the latest Weissenborn- 
Miiller edition (Teubner, 1930), but 
makes certain changes, such as the 
occasional restoration of a reading from 
B or M, reporting however in the 
critical notes any readings which lack 
the authority of these MSS, that is, 
readings derived from ¢ or from con- 
jecture. ‘I have tried in the transla- 
tion’, he states, ‘to preserve Livy’s 
meaning and as much of his stylistic 
quality as my own limitations and the 
differences in our idiom will permit’. 
He has also tried to render Livy’s mili- 
tary phrases by modern technical terms, 
so that ‘ while searching for appropriate 
words, I fear I have been more exact 
than Livy was’. 

These claims would appear to be 
justified only in part. The Loeb trans- 
lation of this decade is specially im- 
portant, for it will be used by so many 
students of Latin and of history. Un- 
fortunately I do not find it everywhere 
reliable. In most passages it can give 
the plain sense well enough, though it 
is often bald and often misses the finer 
shades of meaning. But where Livy 
is obscure or involved, it sometimes 
fumbles and occasionally goes badly 
wrong. Nothing could be more instruc- 
tive than to compare this translation, 
which is tolerably good but never ex- 
cellent, with the scholarly exactness 
and finished expression of the render- 
ings in the notes to F. H. Rawlins’ 
little book of Extracts from the Fourth 
and Fifth Decades of Livy (Macmillan). 
One makes every allowance for the 
diffusion of energy over the huge task 
of translating seven books: but a stricter 
accuracy and a more critical method 


could have interpreted Livy to much 
better advantage. 

Serious faults of method are that 
of printing one text and translating 
another, and that of printing an emenda- 
tion and mistranslating it. For ex- 
ample, at XXXI. 18. 4 the editor prints 
Madvig’s emendation mihi quogue animos 
facere et regnum et Macedonum nomen .. . 
sentietis (Emend. Liv. p. 370): but he 
clearly does not understand the con- 
struction of the Latin or Madvig’s mean- 
ing. At XXXI. 48. 8 he prints (without 
acknowledgment) Madvig’s sicut non 
prioris, but translates the reading of 
Weissenborn st non praetoris, which has 
an utterly different sense. Similarly at 
XXXII. 25. ro the Teubner text has 
mihil motus tantummodo .. . respondit : 
Madvig (adapting from Gronovius) had 
printed nihil statu moto... respondit: 
the Loeb editor perpetrates nihil moto 
tantummodo . . . respondit, ascribing moto 
to Madvig and translating ‘without 
moving at all ... he replied’! These 
are not isolated instances: they are 
typical of a certain incompta neglegentia : 
their very existence argues that the 
revision of some Loeb volumes ought 
to have been much stricter. 

It should be added that Vol. IX con- 
tains a short bibliography, that both 
volumes have short introductory notes 
on the history of the period, and that 
both are furnished with three excellent 
maps. 

W. H. SEMPLE. 


University of Reading. 


VoLuME XI (Books XXXVIII AND 
XXXIX). 


This volume is the best of the three 
which the late Professor Sage contri- 
buted to the Loeb series, but it still 
shows an evident weakness of attention, 
divided between the Latin and the 
translation ; there is a resultant lack of 
accuracy in rendering the original, and 
the English, lacking conscious direc- 
tion, becomes mechanical. For example, 
Mr. Sage can translate plures potentior- 
esque viros (XXXIX. 4o. I) as ‘more 
and more powerful men’, and for 
XXXIX. 36. 8 he lets pass a very cum- 
brous sentence, ‘ when these complaints 
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. +. were repeated . ..I shall believe’. 
Similarly, if a Latin word is capable of 
two meanings, he shows a fatal tendency 
to select the wrong one: liberi in 
XXXVIII. 36. 6 is translated ‘free’, 
where it should be ‘children’, and 
adfinis, which means ‘privy to’ in 
XXXIX. 14. 4, is given as ‘relative’. 
Important particles of emphasis are 
commonly omitted, e.g. XX XIX. 21. 8 
and 22.5; and there is a glaring mis- 
construction of etiam in 16. 6 and of et 
... é in 13.14... Intempesta nocte 
(XXXVIII. 5. 8) is still stubbornly 
translated ‘on a stormy night’; wt 
ferrum non admoveas (17. 18) means 
‘even though one does not apply the 
steel’, not ‘so that they cannot use 


their arms’; st ius consuleres (XXXIX. 
40. 6) is translated ‘ if you consider the 
law’, where it means exactly the oppo- 
site, ‘if you ask someone else to consider 
it for you’; and in spem dilati (XXXIX. 
32.8) is taken as spe elati, ‘filled with 
hope’. Tanquam deum monitu (XXXIX. 
13. 9) has not been translated. There 
are few serious misprints; on p. 57 a 
comma instead of a full stop is required 
after ‘alone’ to give the proper mean- 
ing. The maps are rather elementary, 
but there is some interesting minor 
history in this volume, and Professor 
Sage’s footnotes are relevant to diffi- 


culties. 
J. M. Mackay. 
University of Glasgow. 


THE SECOND HALF OF THE BUDE AENEID. 


Virgile: Enéide, Livres vii-xii. Texte 
établi par R. DurRanp et traduit par 
A. BELLESORT. Pp. 255. (Collection 
des Universités de France.) Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1936. Paper, 
25 fr. 

THE first volume of the Budé Aeneid 

was praised in this journal by Dr 

Mackail (C.R. XLI, p. 25), and what was 

said by him may be taken to apply in 

general to this volume too; for though 
the lamented death of M. Goelzer has 
caused a change in the editorship, 

M. Durand has felt bound to follow the 

principles of his predecessor. The only 

one, however, of which he expresses 
disapproval is that of uniformity in 
spelling. 

The text is characterized by good 
punctuation and general obedience to 
the rule best expressed in Sabbadini’s 
words poeta uariat librarii iterant. If 
these are both merits, as I think, they 
may outweigh an occasional lapse from 
reasonableness in choice between variant 
readings. As such I would reckon date 
tela, scandite muros (IX 37), a choice due 
to over-great respect for Havet, whose 
Manuel de critique verbale is constantly 
referred to in the apparatus. One may 


welcome this feature and agree that 
that work is too little known; but, 
though Havet knew much of the ways 
of makers and users of manuscripts, he 
knew less of the ways of poets. 


Another feature of the apparatus, 
and a useful one, continued from the 
previous volume, is the frequent men- 
tion of the readings adopted by modern 
editors and, more occasionally, of their 
reasons. Here it is to be regretted that, 
unlike Goelzer, M. Durand does not 
seem to know Henry. Nor is it always 
easy to see how he has decided which edi- 
tors to mention, and where. The Budé 
rule against abbreviating scholars’ names 
necessarily leads to an arbitrariness 
in selection. M. Durand also seems to 
give more space than Goelzer to such 
notes as ‘imbris FPy :-res MRybc’, 
‘haud FMbc: haut PRy’. In an 
edition of this size, meant for popular 
use, an arbitrary selection of ortho- 
graphical peculiarities is not needed. 
By all means let it be said that the 
capital MSS. usually vary between -es 
and -is, between haud, haut, and aut, -uu- 
and -uo-, but let it be said once and for 
all. To copy these things here and there 
from Ribbeck and Sabbadini can serve 
no purpose and gives a totally false 
impression of the spelling of the MSS. 
It also suggests a degree of accuracy in 
the apparatus to which M. Durand has 
not attained. By way of example take 
IX 1-500, where there are (at least) the 
following omissions and errors : 

11. ‘collectos MPRy’b: et coll- ycdett’. 
P has in fact ollectos with ete written 
above. 
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25. omnis] adeo M?. 

103 et] aut R. 

179. it is falsely represented as a 
conjecture by Ribbeck. 

214. One at least of the several 
emendations of this line should be 
mentioned : Mr. J. E. Powell’s aut solitas 
is perhaps the most plausible remedy. 

283. The evidence of Donatus is 
overlooked. 

330. Remum is falsely represented as 
a conjecture by Schrader. 

348. multa morte recepit] Cornutus is 
said to have read nocte, and this should 
have been mentioned; he must have 
taken recepit to mean ‘entertained, 
éFévice’. 

363. pugnaque| pugnamque M? prae- 
daque R. 

400. ‘ hostis codd. D.-SERV.: enses 


uaria lectio apud D.-Seruium’. P has 


enses. 

403. Henry corrects the report that V 
has altam ad lunam. 

This Aeneid may be expected and 
encouraged to reach a second edition. 
The apparatus contains valuable fea- 
tures (some of which have been men- 
tioned, and the recording of alternative 
punctuations may be added) ; it is much 
to be hoped that it will be carefully 
revised so that it may become more 
reliable. 

The translation will be of less interest 
to English readers: it aims at giving no 
more than the bare sense, and if that 
sometimes seems very bare, the fault 
may lie with the nature of French prose. 

F. H. SANDBACH. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


GELLIUS WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


A. Gellii Noctium Atticarum Liber I. 
Edited with introduction and notes 
by Hazel Marie Hornssy, Ph.D. 
Pp. Ixvi+227. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis (London: Longmans), 1936. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. 

THE farrago of his language and his 

matter makes Gellius a fruitful field for 

the commentator, and Miss Hornsby 
has done a good piece of work in amass- 
ing illustrative material on both sides of 
her author. Her commentary is full 
of odds and ends of information, and 
she has many interesting and useful 
notes on prosopography and antiquities, 


on grammar and later Latinity. Her. 


introduction deals competently with the 
life and times of Gellius, his language 
and his sources. On the sources she 
shows sound judgement in criticizing 
the extreme views of scholars who have 
made Gellius too systematic and sought 
certainty where none can be found. In 
the section on Gellius’s Latin she takes 
a sensible view of his archaizing and 
gives classified lists of the main features 
of his language. (One wonders why 
levigare should be put down as an 
archaism.) The text printed is that of 
J. C. Rolfe in the Loeb Library ; varia- 
tions from it are discussed in the notes. 

It is a pity that Miss Hornsby did not 
revise her statements on matters of 


philology and avoid such unfortunate 
expressions as ‘ “ve”. . . is supposed 
to be from a Sanscrit root’ (p. 56), 
‘ “satago” being a shortened form of 
“satis ago”’ (p. 168), ‘the most probable 
derivation (of “ indutiae”’) is from ‘‘ in” 
and “duellum”’’ (p. 201). Some of her 
comments on grammar are dubious: 
sapientis est constlium explicare should not 
be quoted as parallel to voluptatis est 
cognoscere (p. 55), OF Oavydacas as 
parallel to auves imbutas habenti (p. 205). 
P. 107 shows some confusion between 
quantitative and accentual rhythm, and 
on p. 148 she misunderstands the phrase 
optima lege. Of Claudius Quadrigarius 
she writes (p. 102) ‘Nothing could be 
more bald and jerky than fr. 81, 
whereas fr. 89 has quite a rhythmical 
ending, “evenisse dicam nescio”’; as 
the first sentence of fr. 81 ends in a 
double cretic, it is hard to see the point 
of the contrast. Several of her notes 
are expressed in a curiously amateurish 
way—e.g. (p. 52) ‘appendices ... of any 
addition or accessory, not in the liter- 
ary or anatomical sense as in English’, 
(p. 100) ‘ although “‘ indefinite” in Eng- 
lish is a common word, “ indefinitus ” 
in Latin is post-classical’, (p. 200, of 
Pacuvius’s epitaph) ‘the metre is ordi- 
nary iambic trimeter’. One might think 
166 pages of notes to 42 of text a hand- 
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some allowance, but Miss Hornsby has 
not annotated everything that calls for 
comment; one misses notes (to take a 
few examples at random) on civiliter 
eruditum (pr. 13), omnium rerum aliarum 
difficillimum (3. 22), in tertio Annali 
(7. 9), virtutes verborum (23. 3). 


In spite of such defects Miss Hornsby 
deserves praise for her industry in the 
handling of a task which calls for a wide 
variety of specialized knowledge. 


C. J. ForDYcE. 
University of Glasgow. 


POSTCLASSICA. 


(1) St Cecil CLEMENTI: Pervigilium 
Veneris . . . edited with Facsimiles [of 
the MSS.], an Introduction, Transla- 

_ tion, Apparatus Criticus, Biblio- 
graphy and Explanatory Notes. Pp. 
xli+270. Oxford: Blackwell, 1936. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. 

(2) A. S. Way: The Science of Dining 
(Mensa Philosophica). A Medieval 
Treatise on the Hygiene of the Table 
and the Laws of Health. Pp. viii+ 
174. London: Macmillan, 1936. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

(3) G. C. KoRFMACHER: Othloni Li- 
bellus Proverbiorum. Chicago: Loyola 
University, 1936. Paper, $2. 

(4) N. E. GRIFFIN: Guido de Columnis, 
Historia Destructionis Trotae. Pp. 
xviiit+ 294. Mediaeval Academy of 
America. Cloth, $4 post free. 

(5) P. L. CARVER: The Comedy of Aco- 
lastus, translated from the Latin of 
Fullonius, 1936. Pp. civ+310. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford for the 
Early English Text Society, 1937. 
Cloth, 2os. 

(6) Fr. PAavata: 
Bohemicae Latinis 
Pp. 116. 
24 ké. 

(7) V. GENovEsI: Hyle. G. FAVARO: 
Mors Laniata. F.S.ALEssio: Feriae 
montanae. (Carmina Hoeufftiana.) 
Amsterdam : Academia Regia Disci- 
plinarum Nederlandica, 1936. 

(1) Str CEcIL CLEMENTI is in a great 

tradition: one of our Proconsuls (Sir 

William Marris is another) who has 

devoted his leisure hours to the study 

and exposition of the Classics. This, 


Anthologia poeseos 
numeris aptata. 


Trebic : H. Lorenz, 1936. 


his third edition of the Pervigilium, 
seems to be the last word for the present 
on this lovely poem: the introduction 
is full, the text and apparatus criticus 
beyond praise, and the bibliography 
copious and sufficiently descriptive to 


enable the reader at least to know what 
any book is about without having to 
refer to the original! it is curious how 
many editions and works on the Pervi- 
gilium are not to be found in the British 
Museum and other important libraries 
in this country. 

The distinguishing feature of this 
edition is the attention paid to the MS. 
Viennensis 9401*: K. Schenkl had called 
attention to it as long ago as 1871, but 
from that time no one seems to have 
consulted it, or even made mention of 
it, until a review of Sir Cecil’s second 
edition by Mr. G. B. A. Fletcher in 
Classical Philology of 1933. Sir Cecil 
obtained a photograph of it and has 
incorporated its readings in his appa- 
ratus: he believes ‘that this codex is 
independent both of the Codex Salmasi- 
anus and of the Codex Thuaneus and 
that it is nearer than either of them to 
the archetype in accuracy, though not 
in date’. It is almost certainly in the 
handwriting of the humanist Jacobo 
Sannazaro: and Sir Cecil says that ‘it 
preserves the true reading in no less 
than 26 places where S T [Salmasianus 
and Thuaneus] have errors ’.? 

To me one of Sir Cecil’s most inter- 
esting chapters is on ‘ The strophic 
arrangement of the poem’. It is certain 
that the lines have to some extent fallen 
out of order, and that some rearrange- 
ment is necessary: and while I find it 
hard to believe, a priori, that the original 
structure was not of four-line stanzas, I 
am very nearly converted to Sir Cecil's 
brilliant reconstruction as shown in the 
following diagram: 


1 He might, I think, have said a little more 
about his no. 298, Brakman, 1928. See my 
notice in C.R. XLII, p. 242. 

2 Most of these are mere matters of ortho- 
graphy—the humanist corrects medieval mis- 
spellings. But in nine or ten cases the reading 
is intrinsically better. 
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No. of lines. Initial words. 
6 mpowdds Ver nouum 
4 Cras erit 
6 Ipsa gemmis 
8 8 n pudorem 
8 Ipsa nymphas 
4 peowdds Conpari Venus 
8 Ipsa uellet 
8 B Iussit Hyblaeis 
Ipsa Troianos 
Rura fecundat 


4 erpdds 


The argument is too long for me to 
reproduce here, but I think that it 
deserves careful study, and I will con- 
clude with a word of the highest ad- 
miration for this delightful and, in its 
own small world, I might almost say 
final book. 

(2) If Sir Cecil Clementi has given 
us more than 250 pages on a poem of 
less than roo lines, the late Dr. Way 
allowed us only four pages of introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Mensa 
Philosophica—not enough. Was the 
author really Michael Scott ? (It is also 
attributed to the Irishman Theobald 
Anguilbert.) Upon what edition did Dr. 
Way base his translation? Why speak 
of The Schoolmaster of 1583, when this 
is only a second edition (the first ap- 
peared in 1576), and without mention- 
ing the name of its author, Thomas 
Twyne? The Mensa Philosophica is an 
amusing and interesting book, throwing 
a good deal of light on medieval do- 
mestic life and popular science: the 
translation is readable, but the whole 
deserved rather more care than has 
been bestowed upon it in this edition. 
There is no index. 

(3) Othlonus was a monk of St. Em- 
meram, who flourished and was writing 
about the year 1010. Mr. Korfmacher, 
who is Assistant Professor of Classics 
in the University of St. Louis, has ad- 
mirably edited his collection of proverbs, 
preceding it with an introduction, in 
competent Latin, which gives all that 


Ecce iam 


Illa cantat 


there is to be known about Othlonus 
and his compilation, and has _pro- 
vided the proverbs with excellent notes 
as to sources, parallels, etc. They are 
not so racy as (e.g.) the Leonine proverbs 
edited by Jakob Werner under the title 
Lateinische Sprichworter und Sinnspriiche 
des Mittelalters (in Hilka’s Sammlung 
Mittellateinischer Texte), Heidelberg, 
Ig12, and some indeed are rather flat 
and obvious: but the collection was 
worth editing, and it is agreeable to find 
someone who has had the time and 
industry to spend, and spend generously, 
on this little department of medieval 
Latin literature. 

(4) So popular was this work in the 
Middle Ages that nine Latin editions of 
it were printed before the end of the 
fifteenth century, eight German, three 
Spanish, two Czech and one Italian. 
It was therefore worth a critical edition : 
Mr. Griffin has used five MSS., and 
promises us particulars of 89 more, or 
perhaps 131 more, in a future volume. 
The Historia was written between 1270 
and 1287, and it was freely used by 
Chaucer, Caxton and Shakespeare, and 
actually translated (into verse) by Lyd- 
gate. Guido used the pseudepigraphic 
‘Dictys’ and ‘ Dares’, but his main 
source was the Roman de Troie of Benoit 
de Sainte-Maure (1155-1160). A good 
piece of work, but of more importance 
to medievalists than to classical scholars. 

(5) This is an excellent book, but 
again of more interest to students of 
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English than of the classics. The in- 
troduction is very full and gives all that 
can possibly Mey Ber about Palsgrave : 
but we should have liked to hear a little 
more about the writer of the original 
Latin: so let me say at once that the 
vernacular name of Fullonius (some- 
times calling himself Gnapheus) was 
Wilhelm Volder, and that he was ‘Gym- 
nasiarcha Hagiensi Coloniae’. The 
original is a comedy on the Terentian 
model, and Palsgrave, who is compos- 
ing a school-book, or at least a book for 
the commencing Latinist, translates 
with variants. Here is a specimen : 


SANNIO. Accede 

Ad nos. Omnis rei tibi copia hic fiet. 
ACOLASTUS. Nullasne habes Veneres ? 
SANNIO. Etiam. 
ACOLASTUS. Iube accersi. 

S. Drawe nere unto us i.e. come nere to our 
house/here plentye of all thynges shall be made 
unto the i.e. here thou shalte have plentye of all 
maner thinges (that thou canst wishe for). A. 
Haste thou no Venusis i.e. no trymme gyrles, or 
fayre wenches? S, yes forsothe. A. Commande 
them to be sent for, or to be called. [I do not 
reproduce the marginal notes, naming the 
‘figures of speech.’] 


(6) It is pleasant to see that Latin 
verse composition is not neglected in 
Moravia (where else does it flourish, 
beyond England, Italy, and Holland ?). 
I have not access to Mr. Palata’s Czech 
originals (and could not read them if I 
had), but he writes agreeably in elegiacs 
and various Horatian metres (a little 


shy of Alcaics, I think). In the elegiacs 
(though Mr. Palata modestly but firmly 
says in his preface that he is not going 
to be bound by the strictest canons of 
Augustan poets) I must take exception to 
a rather frequent use of a monosyllabic 
word (not one of two!) before the cae- 
sura—papilionum par seems to me very 
remote from the classical norm. Yet I 
have enjoyed his poems: in his appendix 
of translations from other than Czech 
writers, let me tell him (as elsewhere he 
always gives the author of his original) 
that ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee’ was 
written by Sarah (Flower) Adams, an 
English Unitarian (1805-1848). Music 
by Dykes: known to the world as sung 
on the sinking Titanic. 

(7) Italian: and bien pensant. Sig. 
Genovesi has treated a Lucretian sub- 
ject in a style and metre more like 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses: his scholastic 
notes are interesting. Sig. Favaro’s 
poem is more or less a description of 
the statue which we (probably wrongly) 
call ‘The dying Gaul’; it is difficult 
to think why the judges passed the 
line: 

At iacet illud iners an non...? Terribile visu! 


In the margin of which I find the just 
comment of the editor of the C.R. 
‘ terribile scansu’: and I am more than 
doubtful about Sig. Alessio’s prdpola. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF LATIN. 


Einar Lorstept: Vermischte Studien 
zur lateinischen Sprachkunde und Syn- 
tax. Pp. xiii+ 232. Lund : Gleerup 
(London: Milford), 1936. Paper, 
tos. 6d. 

THE author explains in his introduc- 

tion that these studies were originally 

intended as a second edition of his 

Bettrage zur Kenntnis der spdteren 

Latinitaét (1907), but expanded during 

preparation to such an extent that it was 

eventually decided to publish them under 

a new title. The decision was a wise 

one. Not merely are the subjects 

previously treated now illustrated by 
much new material garnered during the 
author’s study of the past thirty years, 
but there have been added (1) further 


articles on ‘Neque’ and ‘ Erstarrtes 
-que’; (2) along chapter of miscellaneous 
items, partly semasiological (e.g. loqui 
de aliquo=male loqui, numquam sui, 
libeve = libenter, observare=cavere), partly 
syntactical (debet, potest used imperson- 
ally, the Accusative of Price, Infinitive = 
Imperative, etc.); (3) an interesting 
chapter entitled ‘ Lateinisch-Griechische 
Streifziige’, in which he carries further a 
subject already treated in his Syntactica 
II and illustrates the influence which 
the two ‘ Weltsprachen’ exercised on 
each other in the imperial period. 


Borrowings are of very different types, 
and each case must be investigated 
independently and judged on its own 
merits. Thus while per loca = passim and 
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per ter = ter originate as Bible translations 
of kata and émi rpis, inter medium 
with two genitives=inter shows the 
influence indeed of ava pécov but is no 
mere translation, since the pleonastic use 
of both inter and medium shows that the 
phrase became a living one and under- 
went re-moulding in the popular speech. 
In each case of apparent borrowing, 
careful investigation of the respective 
dates is necessary. Thus the use of 
plus minus along with a numeral without 
effect on the construction is older than 
a corresponding use in late Greek of 
mr€ov ; SO too toti= omnes has 
a clear history of development and is 
somewhat earlier than 

I offer a few words of criticism and 
comment. P. 34: for nisi=quam after 
a comparative preceded by a negative 
or quasi-negative (e.g. Tert. De teiun. 17, 
quis sanctior inter vos mist convivandt 
frequentior ?), he quotes Quint. IV 2. I 
doubt whether here, even with the 
backing of Hofmann, he will find 
unanimous support. Quintilian has 
just said that some people think an 
unfavourable narratio should be omitted. 
He goes on ‘Et sane nihil est facilius 
nist prorsus totam causam omnino non 
agere’. I feel that this means ‘ nothing 
is easier, save the abandonment of the 
whole case’: in other words, that nzisz 
goes with nihil and not with facilius. 
P. g3: in the development whereby 
mendum and mendosus acquired the 
meanings of mendacium and mendax, 
probably mendosus took the lead. We 
see in the mendosum tinnire of Persius V 
106 (with verum in the preceding line) 
how easily the change of meaning can 
affect the adjective in a favourable 
context. P. 102: he quotes Apul. Met. 


XI 24 singultu crebro sermonem inter- 
ficiens and explains interficiens (‘in- 
terrupting ’)as ‘eine Art Umdeutung 
nach der Muster von interpellare, 
interrumpere’, quoting the Placidus gloss 
Interfictto: interrumpe. As this is one of 
the shorter glosses which should be 
labelled ‘Pseudo-Plac. and which 
almost certainly refer to Old Latin 
material, the usage of Apuleius is to be 
explained as Archaismus rather than 
‘Umdeutung’. P.120:that esse = prodesse 
in expressions like ‘ ad sanitatem erit’ or 
‘pulvis tenuissimus costi ulceribus.. . 
adpositus mire est’ everyone will allow. 
But in Mulom. Chir. 482 quod si hoc non 
fuerit, folia rhamni pulentae triticiae 
immisce, where Oder (hesitatingly) and 
L. make fuerit=profecerit or profuerit, 
I should like some proof that we are not 
here dealing with the ordinary phrase 
which introduces an alternative remedy 
if the preceding one is not available 
(e.g. Cass. Fel. I quod si ad praesens non 
fuerit rosaceum, omfacinum oleum mittes). 
Is the expression really different from 
the quod st non fuerit of Mulom. 
Chir. 324? 

A feature of the book is that the 
author extends his field of illustration 
to a period beyond that at which most 
investigators stop, and frequently quotes 
for his purposes the Merovingian 
Formulae, the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica and other mediaeval docu- 
ments. The book is a valuable addition 
to L.’s previous work and, I need 
scarcely add, is written in the facile and 
lucid style which we have learned to 
associate with its author. 


J. W. Pirie. 
University of Glasgow. 


SOUND-CHANGES 


SVENNUNG: Kleine Beitrage zur 
lateinischen Lautlehre. (Uppsala Uni- 
versitets Arsskrift 1936: 7.) Pp. 71. 
Uppsala: Lundequist, 1936. Paper, 
Kr. 2.25. 
HERE we have some new collections of 
material for the student of Late Latin 
phonology. Several points are treated 
with greater thoroughness than before. 

(1) J in hiatus. The current text- 


IN LATE LATIN. 


books concentrate upon the normal 
developments whereby 7 combines with 
a preceding consonant (t, d, g) to pro- 
duce a new sound. Of the cases where 
it is simply dropped, they offer us only 
a few like the familiar quetus=quietus 
and parete=parietem. S. shows that 
the phenomenon is much more exten- 
sive. The number of spellings like 
debus = diebus, Vincentus = Vincentius, 
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deces=decies, when collected together 
suggests that we are dealing with some- 
thing more than mere mistakes, and 
the author’s contention that sporadic- 
ally ¢ after certain consonants dis- 
appeared is supported by some Romance 
developments (e.g. besta=bestia, Fr. 
béte ; eclesa==ecclesta, Ital. chiesa ; Napolis 
=Neapolis, Ital. Napoli), and again by 
some inverse spellings like Jlebiens= 
libens, fecierunt=fecerunt. To his list of 
these I should like to add C.J.L. VI 
10246 inferiet=inferet. The most im- 
pressive case is the suffix -arius, which 
apart from its regular development into 
Ital. -aio, Fr. -ier, appears in some 
Romance dialects as -aro. 

(2) The representation of Gk. o« in 
Late Latin. In words borrowed from 
Greek at a late period (largely through 
medical writers) o: is represented by 
y ort. The former symbol was appro- 
priate because Gk. o: from the third 
century A.D. was uniformly pronounced 
v. The spelling with 7 is due to the 
common use of this symbol as an alter- 
native for the y that represented original 
Gk. v. S. maintains that 7 as the 
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representative of os is later than y (eg. 
older than cimt- 
terion), although his grounds for this 
assertion are not quite clear. 

(3) Dittology. Underconditions where 
Haplology might be expected, we meet 
on occasion exactly the opposite. In- 
stead of a syllable or sound being lost 
as in moria=memoria, or frates=fratres, 
‘the speaker mobilizes so much energy’ 
in order to produce a difficult sound 
(e.g. 7) or a sequence of two (more or 
less) similar sounds, that he overshoots 
the mark and produces forms like 
Octrobres and Caectlilianus. Cases how- 
ever like cellararius alongside cellarius 
call for a morphological explanation 
(e.g. from cellarium instead of cella) 
rather than a phonological. 

It may be that wider investigation 
will one day reveal how many of the 
author’s examples are merely graphic 
mistakes and how many represent 
genuine pronunciations. In the mean- 
time he deserves our gratitude for these 


collections. 
J. W. Pirte. 
University of Glasgow. 


EXCAVATIONS 


Excavations at Minturnae. Vol. 1: 
Monuments of the Republican Forum, 
by Jotham JoHNnson. Pp. vi+122; 
45 figures, 1 folding plan. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press (London : Milford), 1935. Cloth, 
22s. 6d. 

Tuis interesting volume describes work 

carried out for the University of Penn- 

sylvania by Dr. Johnson, in collabora- 
tion with the Department of Antiquities 
at Naples, on the site of Minturnae, an 

Ausonian town of high historic interest. 

The place began as a small rectangular 
st, about 182x155 metres in size, 

ortified with a wall of polygonal 
masonry and projecting angle-towers. 

It lay on the west bank of the Liris, and 

very closely resembles the early Roman 

colonies at Ostia and Pyrgi, but excava- 
tion has not yet thrown light upon its 
date. Just outside the west gate of this 
area lay a temple precinct, bordered on 
three sides by a portico, and containing 
a triple shrine, asymmetrically placed 


AT MINTURNAE. 


within the area. This is dated by an 
important coin-hoard (p. 43) to the 
critical period when the denarius was 
being introduced in the Roman coinage. 
With the coins was associated an 
earlier burnt level, containing a temple 
and tabernae whose destruction is linked 
with Livy (xxxvi, 37), and dated to 191 
B.c. If this equation be sound (it is 
certainly tempting), the hoard is of some 
importance in numismatic history. The 
portico and temple were undoubtedly 
struck by lightning after 65 B.c., and 
restored, the former with highly interest- 
ing stucco ornamentation of late Re- 
publican type. A capital can be matched 
on the Forum at Arles, and the panel of 
armour on the Sergian Arch at Pola. 
Finally, in the Imperial age, a new 
temple, which yielded a statue of 
Tiberius and a fragmentary pediment 
with oak-wreath, was crowded into the 
area. The dressing-rooms of the Augus- 
tan theatre were also made to encroach 
upon the portico, while a large forum 
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was laid out on the other side of the 
Via Appia. Later still, the south ends 
of the portico were blocked with street 
fountains. 

The Augustan theatre overlies a 
massive town-wall, built in ashlar, which 
extends some 540 metres westwards, to 
a gate on the Via Appia, where the 
Imperial aqueduct also enters the town. 
The current reconstruction of this gate, 
by the reviewer, has been shown to re- 
quire considerable modification, though 
we are to wait for the statement of the 
facts until Dr. Maiuri publishes his 
account of the town-wall, upon which 
he rightly concludes that insufficient 
work has yet been done. These walls 
and those of the earliest township will 
between them provide keys to the true 
history of the site; and we shall then 
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have the evidence necessary to show 
to what stages in the development of 
the town the buildings here described 
belong. 

The coins from the site are published 
in an appendix by Mr. Immanuel Ben- 
Dor. It is a great pity that the two 
hoards were not included, for the source 
in which they have been published has 
a less wide circulation than the report. 
Nor is the evidence for the later history 
of the town sufficiently clear for the 
significance of the late Imperial coins 
to be appreciated. Like the other 
sections of the report, this one whets 
our appetite for companion volumes, 
without which it remains difficult to 
assay the full value of the work thus 
presented. I. A. RICHMOND. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


CONSTANTINE AND THE CHURCH. 


Kaiser Constantin und die christliche 
Kirche. Fiinf Vortrage von Eduard 
ScHwarTz. Zweite Auflage, mit 
einem Titelbild. Pp. viii + 160. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1936. Cloth, 
(export price) RM. 6. 

Ir may be doubted whether any book 

on the later history of the Roman Em- 

pire published during the present cen- 
tury has had a greater influence upon 
the minds of students than this mono- 
graph. Its masterly brevity, the pro- 
found knowledge of the sources upon 
which it is based, the unhesitating con- 
fidence with which the portraits of Con- 
stantine and Athanasius are drawn, 
have constrained readers to accept Dr. 
Schwartz’s conclusions. The work, 
originally published in 1913, remains 
in this second edition substantially what 
it was; the evidence of newly discovered 
papyri has been incorporated, many 
passages have been struck out—some- 
times one wonders why a sentence has 
disappeared —the wording has been 
changed in others, but ‘to write the 
book afresh was an impossibility: in 
almost every sentence the earlier form 
would have stood in my way.’ Dr. 

Schwartz sends forth this new edition 

into a world which for him has grown 

more alien and poorer in friends than 
it was some twenty-four years ago. 
There can of course be no question 


of reviewing here a book with which all 
students are familiar. I have compared 
line by line the new edition with the 
old, and it may be of service to readers 
to record the more important changes: 
pp. 19-23 on the charismata and the 
organization of the early Church have 
been rewritten, and note the addition 
(p. 25) on the theory of the monarchical 
episcopate ; pp. 45-47 on the beginnings 
of the great persecution have been re- 
cast; the section on Constantine’s posi- 
tion after the victory over Maxentius in 
312 (pp. 60-69) has been in part re- 
written and enlarged; the treatment of 
the Council of Nicaea is for the most 
part new (pp. 127-138), and the same is 
true of the account of the Melitian 
schism (pp. 150-156), while the para- 
graphs which close the book have been 
recast.} 


1 There are additions, further, on p. 15 
(division of the Empire) ; p. 33 (the imperial 
cult not the cause of the persecution of the 
Christians) ; p. 34 (the basis of the early perse- 
cutions was not a formal law, but an ‘ Anweis- 
ung an die richterlichen Behérden’) ; p. 35 (the 
effect of the decline of culture under the Anto- 
nines) ; p. 59 recast (Maximin and the Chris- 
tians); pp. 82-83 recast (Constantine and 
Licinius) ; pp. 92-93 (Christianity in Egypt) ; 
pp- 116-117 rewritten (Melitians) ; pp. 122-123 
(Licinius and Constantine) ; pp. 124-125 (Synod 
of Antioch); p. 146 recast (second meeting of 
Council of Nicaea). 
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It may be observed that Alfdldi’s 
paper on the faith of the IIlyrican 
troops in the Roman tradition is re- 
flected in an addition on p. 8; the view 
of Hercules, the divine protector of the 
Herculian dynasty, is changed: the god 
is no longer the German Donar (p. 13) ; 
the Jewish original of the Apocalypse 
has disappeared (p. 33), though despite 
Lohmeyer’s arguments ‘ Babylon’ is 
still Rome; the doubt whether Con- 
stantine by his revolution infused Em- 
pire and Church with a new and living 
force is suppressed (p. 2), as is the state- 
ment that Constantine attended all 
the sittings of the Council of Nicaea, 
‘bestandig eingreifend und lenkend’ 
(p. 126). 

To some readers it will be an en- 
couragement to find that Dr. Schwartz 
does not believe that the persecution of 
the Christians formed any part of 
Diocletian’s scheme of imperial reorgan- 


ization and restoration (p. 52), and they 
will gladly welcome the statement that 
Constantine’s belief in Christianity was 
the direct outcome of his own personal 
experience (p. 88): ‘was er als Sieger 
und Herrscher erlebt hatte ’—that was 
indeed the basis of his confidence that 
he was ‘God’s man.’ On the other 
hand some readers may perhaps feel 
that in the studies of Athanasius, the 
hierarch, and Constantine, the ecclesi- 
astical politician, less than justice is 
done to two very human figures: like 
the characters in a Greek drama they 
stride majestic over the stage of history, 
but they wear unchanging masks. In 
life their passions were not thus frozen 
into immobility. But of the power 
which has fashioned these masks—of 
that there can be no question. 


NorMAN H. Baynes. 


University College, London. 


ROMAN 


D. B. HarDEN: Roman Glass from 
Karanis found by the University of 
Michigan Archaeological Expedition in 
Egypt, 1924-29. Pp. xviii+352+iv: 
collotype frontispiece, 10 plates of 
collotype illustrations, and 16 other 
plates. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1936. Cloth, $4. 

THERE is much on ancient glass, but 

hitherto there have been only two 

studies of importance, one general, the 
other local. Kisa’s Das Glas im Alter- 
tume, abominably edited after his death, 
appeared in 1908 and resumed the nine- 
teenth century. Its author had packed 
into three volumes much that was valu- 
able in the ancienne érudition and in his 
own observation. Neither as a tech- 
nologist nor as an economist was he 
qualified for writing industrial history. 
He did not always grasp the purport, 
or even the context, of ancient allusions 
to glass. He was unaware of Martial’s 
merit asa copy-writer, and insufficiently 
grateful to Pliny for preserving the 
works words of Campania. And he 
was dangerously premature. As in 
more recent times, the industry was 
distributed in certain areas of produc- 
tion, dependent on rawor prepared ma- 


GLASS. 


terials, serving local or radial markets. 
The more obvious are Alexandria, the 
Syrian coast and Cyprus, Spain, Cam- 
pania, South Gaul, Aquileia (with dis- 
tribution in Central Europe and Illyria) 
and the region between the Rhine and 
the Seine. The field was hardly less 
than the whole of modern production 
since the Berovieri, yet Kisa tried to 
cover it when scarcely one area had 
been adequately surveyed. 

Mr. Morin-Jean’s investigations in 
Gaul provided the first regional study. 
They were carried out with an eye for 
details of shape and work that is second 
nature to a French antiquary. It may 
be necessary now to modify his Roman I 
and Roman II on the lines of: I Early: 
50 B.C.-140 A.D.; II Middle: r140- 
300 a.D.; III Late and Transitional: 
300 A.D.—, with some variation of local 
time. But La Verrerie en Gaule (1913), 
with its taste and its logic and its 
limitation of theme, has remained the 
model for future work. 

Now comes Mr. Harden, with an ex- 
cavator’s opportunity admirably used. 
His experience of published and un- 
published glasses approaches Kisa’s, 
but in method he is Morin-Jean’s dis- 
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ciple. What Morin-Jean did with his 
skilful pencil in the local museums of 
France, Mr. Harden’s spade has per- 
formed on his one grain-trade town. 
The first importance of his book is that 
it gives us another area: the Fayum, 
as against production for export at Alex- 
andria. Of manufacture at Karanis, 
or elsewhere in the Fayum, Mr. Harden 
speaks with the veiled conviction of ‘no 
absolute proof’; but the case for up- 
country furnaces gains support from 
the Theban industry, from geological 
opportunity, and from the character of 
Mr. Harden’s wares. Manufacturers 
at Alexandria and in Europe were 
creating markets for a new product, and 
had no choice but to follow the routine 
of fashion. Where in Mr. Harden’s 
illustrations are the fancy Greek-looking 
articles which sold so well out West? 
The Fayum was too old and civilized. 

The book offers the best series of 
documented shapes from the second 
century to the coming of Islam, the 
more valuable because they are on the 
level of normal production. It shows 
the tendency to skip Rome. We come 
upon intimations of Near-Eastern six- 
teenth-century glass before we have 
quite taken leave of Seleucid-Ptolemaic 
sand-core shapes ; some of the medical 
phials might also be derivative German 
products of the fifteenth century. Apart 
from its positive contributions the exe- 
cution of the book is what the author’s 
work on lamps has led us to expect. 
The technical detail of the catalogue 
itself, and the descriptions of shape in 
terms of work, are beyond praise. All 
that words and measurements can say 
about a glass or a fragment will be 
found in Mr. Harden’s terse and exact 
entries. This fullness has never been 
approached in a book on glass history 
and will set a new standard. The situ- 
ation in the trade, and for the historian, 
is well summarized at p. 46. It is re- 
freshing to find an archaeologist who 
thinks of the industry as if it were his 
own firm. 

One or two criticisms may be offered. 
Mr. Harden is a better manufacturer 
thanasalesman. Hedoes not say much 
about social habits in the Fayum as a 
factor in demand, or of currents of 
trade in the Empire. If the book were 
VOL. LI, 


NO. CCCLXIX, 


not so full already, the economic, and 
some other, evidence from literary 
sources might require fuller treatment. 
Occasionally Mr. Harden uses terms 
which are the private property of 
classical archaeologists and not very 
suitable for industrial history. ‘ Bar- 
botine’ is misused, and ‘ weathering’ 
inexactly applied to buried glass. The 
notes on cutting are not so good as 
those on furnace-work and ignore the 
mediaeval treatises, our main literary 
source for the ancient process. Lastly, 
in an industry which was largely Jewish, 
it is well to keep an eye on Jews and 
Jewish communities. Mr. Harden does 
not mention the Jewish names recorded 
at Karanis itself, Oxyrhynchus, Thebes 
and elsewhere. The Jewish settlements 
in Egypt under the Seleucids and under 
the Ptolemies are well before Mr. 
Harden’s period, but they are behind his 
situation. 

Two features of the book especially 
will make it invaluable to students of 
ancient and mediaeval glass (for in this 
industry the periods are hardly separ- 
able). Using comparison like a shuttle 
Mr. Harden carries the thread of 
Karanis across Europe and back again. 
The result may sometimes be a tight 
weave, and there is perhaps more interest 
in likeness than in difference ; but those 
who follow up Mr. Harden’s document- 
ation will find in it the most useful 
guide we possess to the collections of 
Europe and America and to a scattered 
and often difficult literature. It may 
be many years before a history of early 
glass is even possible. Here at any 
rate are the essential prolegomena. 

The moral of the book is, more 
regional studies. As Mr. Harden points 
out (p. 42), the great gaps are still 
Syria and Italy. Even in worked 
areas, such as Scandinavia and the 
Rhineland, too much attention has 
been given to publishing finds or form- 
ing ‘groups’, too little to surveys of 
the local average. Aquileian sales in 
the Balkans and Central Europe have 
been hardly touched. Particularly apt 
is Mr. Harden’s reference to Spain 
(p. 45, n. 2), with its early settlements 
from the glass coast and its first-century 
glass industry. On this point he will 
find himself in accord with another 
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worker, Dr. Hildburgh, who has ap- 
proached glass in Spain from a quite 
different angle. Here as elsewhere it 
is impossible to go on ignoring repeated 
indications of the Jewish position in 
theindustry. Vitrum plumbeum, Iudaeum 
scilicet reads like a jealous Gentile sneer, 
and vasos vitrios eouza Irake need to be 
linked with the great days of Sura and 
Pumbeditha in the Jewry of Irak (7th-9th 
cent.), as with the Jewish culture which 
flourished under Alfonso VI of Castile 
(1065-1109). It may be that the epochs 


and distribution of Jewry will yield a 
better time-map for early glass than the 
nominal sequence of Egypt and Rome 
and Islam. Not least does this apply to 
the pre-Harden gap which extends 
from sand-core made for the Greek 
market to the marketing of murrines 
and crystal in the West. As for blow- 
ing, this is, so to speak, the Ravenscroft 
period of antiquity. 
W. A. THORPE. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


EXCELLENT HERBS. 


A. DevattTe: Herbarius. Recherches 
sur le cérémonial usité chez les an- 
ciens pour la cueillette des simples et 
des plantes magiques. Pp. 126. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1936. Paper. 

THIS monograph is an extract from Vol. 

xxiii of the Bulletins del’ Académie royale 

de Belgique. It is a most useful collec- 

tion, the fruit of careful first-hand study 
of the documents, printed and in MS., 
available to the author, and very wisely 
does not confine itself to writings of 
classical or even early post-classical date 
but comes down to quite recent times 
in its search for survivals of ancient 
methods in the practice of those who, 
as one of them recently informed the 
press, still follow the precepts of Galen 
and Hippokrates, or at least what they 
suppose to be such, and still more of 
those lingering practitioners of a once 

famous art who do not even make a 

pretence of scientific study. 

The author has found it convenient 
to take separately each detail of the 
ritual, as the choosing of the proper 
time for the culling of the herb, the 
exact manner in which it is plucked or 
dug up (with the right or left hand, 
with or without preliminary digging 
around it, with some special material 
such as gold, without the use of any 
metal, and so forth), the various incan- 
tations, prayers, censings and other re- 
ligious or quasi-religious rites. This 


has the inconvenience that the same 
passage from one of his authorities has 
often to be cited several times and the 
description it contains broken up and 
scattered through half-a-dozen parts of 


the work; but it is hard to see how any 
orderly arrangement could avoid this, 
and the index collects the references to 
each author, so that anyone who wants 
a herbal commentary, say, on Marcellus 
or Pliny, will know where to look for 
it. 

The general conclusion is reasonable 
enough. To begin with, the herbs 


themselves were considered more or © 


less tabu, full of mana, and so not to be 
approached without due precaution. 
Then was added the idea that plants 
are the children of the Earth-Mother, 
who must be propitiated or compensated 
if any of them are taken away. Finally, 
demonological and astrological beliefs, 
or their detritus, added their quota to 
the sum of ritual, and so we get, par- 
ticularly in the later documents, an 
often unintelligible and heterogeneous 
mixture of all the above motifs. To 
add to the confusion, an incomplete 
substitution of Christian for pre-Chris- 
tian ritual (the author does not discuss 
rites in vogue outside Christendom) has 
occurred in many cases. The only ob- 
jection the reviewer would raise is that 
the explanation is a little too schematic, 
the author sometimes seeming to dis- 
tinguish more sharply than the facts 
warrant the difference in time between 
the elements which he has set down 
correctly in their logical order. 
Occasional discussions of particular 
passages show good scholarship and 
good critical ability. In one very diffi- 
cult passage of Pliny, N. H. xxiv, 103 
(p- 105) Delatte rightly defends the 
reading of the MSS. (selago) legitur sine 
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ferro dextra manu per tunicam qua [the 
variant quasi is a mere dittography] 
sinistra exuttur uelut a furante, though 
he does not fully understand it. The 
operator plucks the plant with the lucky 
hand, but at the same time pretends 
that his right hand is a left hand and 


therefore a thief’s (see Catullus, 12, 1 
and Ellis there) ; so the offended powers 
may look for a professional thief to 
punish while the respectable herbalist 
goes off with his prize. 

H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 


Bonde BONDESSON: De Sonis et Formis 
Titulorum Milestorum Didymaeorumque. 
Dissertatio Inauguralis, Lund. Pp. xxiv+ 224. 
Lund: Ohlsson, 1936. Paper. 

THE inscriptions of Miletus and Didyma are 

now so numerous that a conspectus of the lin- 

guistic facts which they present has become a 

felt want. The present work does for them 

what has been done for other local collections 
by Schweizer’s Grammatik der Pergamenischen 

Inschriften, Nachmanson’s Laute und Formen 

der Magnetischen Inschrifien, and other works 

of proved usefulness, to which constant refer- 
ences are given bythe writer. The bibliography 
covers pp. v-xii and is followed by a chronologi- 
cal list (pp. xii-xviii) of the inscriptions, taken 
century by century, showing which of them have 
been published in more than one place. The 
treatment of the vowels and consonants covers 
pp. 1-124, of the syllables pp. 124-9, and of the 

inflections (including the Adverb) pp. 129-205. 

A summary of results covers pp. 205-12 and an 

index pp. 213-24. The execution is careful, and 

the book can be recommended to those in search 

of exact and detailed information on the subject 

which it treats. R. MCKENZIE. 
Oxford. 


B. E. PERRY: Studies in the Text History of 

the Life and Fables of Aesop. Pp. xvit+ 240; 

6 plates. (Philological Monographs, No. vii.) 

Haverford, Penn.: American Philological 

Association (Oxford : Blackwell), 1936. Cloth, 

3-50. 

THIS is a monograph preliminary to an edition 
of Aesop, which the author means to produce. 
It is to be hoped that he will find it possible to 
include in it a fairly full introduction and some 
commentary, both of which he seems abundantly 
competent to write. He has already put forward 
his views concerning the Life in Zrans. Am. 
Phil. Ass., \xiv (1933), 198-244; he now 
continues the discussion, adding much informa- 
tion also concerning the text of the Fad/es. 

For an exact analysis of his views, which are 
marked by accurate knowledge and good judge- 
ment, there is no space here, even if the reviewer 
possessed the highly specialized learning needed 
to criticize the work of a specialist in this 
obscure and often maddeningly complicated 
subject. But the main points are these. In 
the Pierpont Morgan collection there exists a 
MS., No. 397, which is given the symbol G 
throughout this discussion ; this is none other 
than the long-lost Cryptoferratensis A 33. Init 
is contained a version of the Zz/e much superior 
to that published by Westermann in 1845, and 
showing also far more agreement with the sur- 


viving scraps of papyri which throw light on the 
older condition of this most interesting docu- 
ment. Further, it is a good representative of 
the best recension (the Augustana) of the Fad/es. 
Concerning the origin of both Zfe and Fadles 
the author holds firmly to the view that they are 
primarily folk-books, owing little to rhetoric ; in 
the case of the Fades, he might give more thought 
to the possibility that many of them in their 
present form are fair copies by schoolmasters, 
or perhaps occasionally the highly commended 
efforts of promising pupils. He might also, on 
his own theory, be somewhat more tolerant of 
vulgarisms (as rdév dévedov, which he would 
emend, p. 20, to rd dveidos in the G-text of the 
Life). There has long been room for an Aeso 
which should tell the whole story, so far as it 
can be recovered, of this unique monument of 
ancient folk-wisdom and its strange ramifica- 
tions. H. J. ROSE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


Martin P, NILSSON (Lund): Zhe Age of the 
Early Greek Tyrants. The Dill Memorial 
Lecture, 1936. Pp. 24. Belfast: Mayne, 
Boyd and Son, 1936. Paper. 

‘IT seems characteristic ’,says Professor Nilsson, 

‘of classical scholarship in England that it al- 

ways has an eye for the whole of the ancient 

culture.’ That was eminently true of Sir 

Samuel Dill, and Professor Nilsson’s tribute 

to his memory is to ‘adduce such archaeo- 

logical evidence as may be of use’ to illustrate 
the Age of the Tyrants in Greece, ‘an age of 
great, almost unlimited possibilities, and in this 
respect richer than the following classical age’. 

Naturally he begins with religion—with Orphism 

—but he stresses also the most materialistic 

aspect, technical skill, more highly esteemed 

in that age (he thinks) than in any other till 
our own. With the constructions of the en- 
gineers he connects those of Ionian philosophy, 
with a suggestive glance at our own ‘ expanding 
universe’. And he insists that ‘there was no 
barrier between Ionia and the mother country’ 
for Eupalinos, Ameinokles, or Bathykles. After 
discussing the geographical distribution of 
tyranny (though without distinguishing its local 
varieties) he turns to the economic distinction 
recently made by Hasebroek between industries 
and handicrafts, and gives this question its 
economic answer. In the Age of the Tyrants, 
at all events, goods were produced in quantity 
to meet a speculative foreign demand. The 
proof is ‘the abrupt appearance of very definite 
and standardized ceramic styles which were 
characteristic of mass production’, and resulted 
from the ‘ decisive will of a single person’; and 
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such a person had to look after those who gave 
effect to it, while he seized his opportunities ‘as 
men do who have a will to power’. A valuable 
point, well illustrated from Corinth and Athens. 
Oxford. J. L. MyREs. 


A. OLIvIERI: Aetii Amideni Medicinales 
I-IV. Pp. xvii+408. (Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum VIII 1.) Leipzig and Berlin: 
Teubner, 1935. Export prices: paper, 
RM. 20.25; bound, 21.75. 

AETIUS of Amida was one of the best of 

the many compilers of medical treatises who 

lived during the early centuries A.D. His 
exact date is not known, but he probably ‘ flour- 
ished’ about A.D. 500. The present volume, 
one of the monumental Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum, contains four of the sixteen books 
that Aetius put together. It is the first critical 
edition, and must have involved an enormous 
amount of time and thankless labour. Only 
one who has gone over the same ground could 
correctly appraise the elaborate afparatus 
criticus, and as probably no such person exists, 
the work must be taken on trust. But it may 
be safely said that this edition, particularly when 
the index has been compiled, will be invaluable 
to the historian of medicine ; for Aetius often 
quotes from medical writers whose works and 

Soypara have otherwise perished. 

W. H. S. JONEs. 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 


Alina CHODACZEK: De Prisciani Lydi So/u- 
tionum capite VI. Pp. 42. (Acta Seminarii 
Universitatis Ioanneo-Casimirianae Leopoli- 
ensis.) Lwéw: Gubrynowicz, 1936. Paper. 

THIS monograph is a highly specialized and 

carefully reasoned contribution to the Posed= 

doniosfrage, with the object of restoring Posi- 
donius’ teaching on the subject of hydrology. 

Seneca in JV.Q. iii, though drawing largely on 

P.’s Meteorologica, avoided using those parts 

which dealt with the sea. These the author 

claims to restore by detailed and cautious com- 

parison primarily with Priscian (who knew P, 

through Arrian), but also with Pliny (who knew 

him through Varro), Strabo (who knew him 
through Athenodorus), and Aristotle (whose 

Meteorologica P. is believed to have used). It 

is concluded that P. dealt with (a) the question 

of the unity of all seas, using arguments drawn 
from the tides in the straits of Messina and in 
gulfs ; (4) the question of ‘ private tides’, treat- 
ing of tidal phenomena in straits and springs, 
and the phenomena of ‘purgamenta’ thrown 
up (i) by springs, (ii) by the sea. 

There follows a discussion of the order in 
which these questions were taken by Posidonius. 

W. K. C. GUTHRIE. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Bertil AXELSON: Zum Alexanderroman des 
Julius Valerius. (Bulletin de la Société 
Royale des Lettres de Lund 1935-6, III.) 
Pp. 32. Lund: Gleerup (London: Milford), 
1936. Paper, Is. 6d. 

THIs little book contains textual emendations 

of sixty-nine passages of Julius Valerius as they 
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stand in Kiibler’s Teubner edition, with ten 
others in the correspondence of Alexander and 
Dindimus included in Kiibler’s volume. Mr. 
Axelson points out the difficulty of emending a 
writer in whose case an unsatisfactory MS 
tradition is combined with an artificial style ; his 
book is stated to be preliminary toa forthcoming 
study designed to show that Valerius arranged 
his clauses by a system of accents, a few speci- 
mens being given as a foretaste. The book 
should be of interest to students of late Latinity, 
and to them judgment of the emendations 
generally must be left ; but some are obviously 
right as matter of sense. I may notice as 
specially happy p. 13 (Val. 13, 9) fi/zz for filzus ; 
15 (44, 23) valentiam for violentiam ; 23 (141,17) 
ambitu for impetum (the pomegranate pips are 
as large round as acorns); 29 (174, 15) zos for 
non, where foeta need not be altered, the sense 
being ‘we forbid abortion,’ which in antiquity 
was universal (except among Jews). One is 
obviously wrong: 26 (151, ¥ deus denigue 
praesidebis (for praesidebit). Axelson asks, who 
but Alexander could be the god of Alexandria ? 
The answer is that in the Romance it was not 
Alexander but the Agathodaemon snake; the 
story is given in A’ (Kroll, Astoria Alexandr 
Magni, pp. 32-3) and confirmed by the Potter’s 
Oracle (see generally Tarn, /.H.S. 1928, 
Pp. 314-5). Praesidebis would identify Alexan- 
der with the snake, a theory now happily 
defunct. There is a useful index of the passages 
emended with the pages in Kiibler. 
Muirtown, Inverness. W. W. TARN. 


Stephan LoéscH: Diatagma Katsaros. Die 
Inschrift von Nazareth und das Neue Testa- 
ment. Pp. xiv+100; photograph of the 
inscription. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 
1936. Paper. 

THIS, the first book devoted to the Nazareth 

inscription, would be useful (if for no other 

reason) as being a fully documented survey of 
the large number of articles which have ap- 
peared in periodicals since the inscription was 
first published by Cumont. The author dis- 
cusses the various theories hitherto put forward 

(that the inscription is a forgery, that it belongs 

to the reign of Augustus or to that of Claudius), 

and then goes on to state and defend his own 
hypothesis that it owes its origin to the primi- 
tive Christian preaching of the resurrection of 

Jesus. This led to a request by Pilate to the 

Emperor Tiberius for instructions, and the 

matter was under consideration in Rome about 

A.D. 35. The imperial decision was not, how- 

ever, published until 37 as a rescript of the new 

Emperor Caligula. In Palestine its promulga- 

tion took place in the summer or autumn of 37, 

if it was published in Judaea; if, however, it 

was confined to Galilee, the date of promulga- 
tion there would be early in go. It continued in 
force until 21 February 41, when it was re- 
scinded, along with all the other acta of Cali- 
gula, by Claudius. This last is perhaps the 
strongest point of an argument which is char- 
acterized throughout by great learning and 
ingenuity; for it explains, what is difficult to 
account for on the hypothesis of an Augustan 
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or Claudian dating, the complete oblivion which 
seems to have overtaken the diatagma almost 
as soon as it was promulgated. 

_ The last section of the book is devoted to the 
discussion of some New Testament passages in 
the light of this theory of the origin and date of 
the inscription. They are Matt. xxvii. 62-66 
and xxviii. 11-15; Acts xiii. 27-37; and Acts 
xii. I-3. In the discussion of the last of these 
the author puts forward the suggestion that 
James the son of Zebedee was executed by 
Herod Agrippa under the provisions of this 
rescript. 

A few small points may be noted. In 1. 9 of 
the Greek text Lésch prints étepp@éra and in 
1, 10 6Ag. The inscription has (sic) 
and what appears to be dwrw (for dédy). On 
p. 62, 1. 17, the date should be 6 July (0.G.Z.S. 
669. n. 138); and on p. 94, note 48, 1. 4, read 
Ant. XVIII 5, 4. T. W. MANSON. 

University of Manchester. 


P. Corneli Taciti libri 4d Excessu Divi Augusti 
XI-XVI; Germania, Agricola, Dialogus. 
Post G. Andresen denuo curavit E. KOEs- 
TERMANN. (For further details see C.R. 
LI, 47.) 

THESE two volumes, with two paper pamphlets 

containing the indices, complete K.’s revision of 

the Teubner Tacitus. The editor has incorpor- 
ated much useful work in the apparatus, and he 
has made many neat conjectures, of which some 
are palaeographically superior to anything we 
had before. As in the previous volumes there 

are some curious errors in the printing (e.g. 

numbers on I, 220, 222; notes on 318 1. 29, 353 

1. 31, 380 1. 18; II, 310 1. 7). And there are 

other, and more serious, defects in this edition. 

The plan of it is bewildering. Why are the 

indices issued separately? Prefixed to the first 

pamphlet is Andresen’s preface to the Annals, 
with additions which leave the reader uncertain 
whether K. means the preface still to apply to 
the Anais only, or to the whole work. Of the 

Swedish scholars K. writes as though he had 

consulted their work throughout the edition. 

He has used them thoroughly in the volumes 

before us ; but the earlier ones showed no trace 

of them. He says that, after revising Andre- 
sen's apparatus to Annals I-VI, he changed his 
method—‘ postea commentario novam omnino 
formam dedi.’ Before editing the H/7stories 

(which followed Annals I-V1) or before editing 

Annals X1-XV1?_ In the second volume there 

is much that is already obsolete, because K. 

was not acquainted with Professor R. P. Robin- 

son’s work, nor with Annibaldi’s decipherment 

of the cod. Aesinas f. 76. 

E. C. MARCHANT. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Helen H. TANZER: The Letters of Pliny the 
Younger, Selected and Edited together with a 
Companion to Pliny’s Letters. Pp. xxiv+ 
292; 45 photographs and drawings. New 
York: Stechert, 1936. Cloth, $2.50. 

IN this volume Professor Tanzer has selected 

141 letters from the Younger Pliny’s Corre- 

spondence, arranged them by subject, and added 


notes and illustrations to make them more 
palatable. The book is dedicated to her pupils, 
and intended primarily, we assume, for univer- 
sity students who have little Latin. For such 
readers, and in fact for most readers, the 
arrangement by subject offers by far the best 
introduction to Pliny and his times, and Pro- 
fessor Tanzer offers the further attraction of 
admirably large print and illustrations that are 
usually very apt. The photographs of Italian 
scenery, the reproduction of two pages of 
manuscript, the little vignettes from gems and 
wall-paintings, she has chosen well. When 
she abandons originals for the Dictionary of 
Antiquities her judgment is less sure. We 
would gladly sacrifice the reproduction of a 
seventeenth-century engraving of Pliny at work 
for a view of the Clitumnus. The notes at the 
bottom of the pages seem arbitrary. It is 
difficult to see on what principle the reader is 
helped. 

The second part of the book contains a series 
of notes on subjects with which the letters are 
concerned, and an annotated list of persons and 
places mentioned by Pliny. This forms a use- 
ful companion to a study of the letters and is 
well arranged. The author is familiar with the 
social customs of Pliny’s day, but her notes on 
historical and constitutional questions should 
be read with caution. Her note on the census 
is relevant only to the Republic; there are 
several mistakes in her description of the cursus 
honorum; \egion III Gallica becomes III 
Galbiana. 

A book such as this has probably a bigger 
public in America than in England, but it 
would be a useful addition to any sixth-form 
classical library. R. MEIGGS. 

Keble College, Oxford. 


Bertil JUNEL: Jn Cassium Felicem Studia. 


° 

(Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1936: 6.) 

Pp. xv+156. Uppsala: Lundequist, 1936. 

Paper, 5 kr. 
IN 1879 Valentin Rose founded his edition of 
Cassius Felix on the evidence of three MSS. 
(gcp). Since that time two others have been 
made available, v (14th cent.) and m (an 8th-cent. 
fragment). Junel now examines Rose’s text in 
the light of both the new and the old evidence. 
Although Rose, in his time, performed yeoman 
service by the publication of a series of late 
Latin texts, the exact nature of some linguistic 
problems which these present was not then so 
fully appreciated as it is now. Liechtenhan in 
his edition of Anthimus has already made it 
clear that Rose frequently rejected the authentic 
vulgarisms of his author in favour of plausible 
corrections. It is not therefore surprising that 
Junel, profiting by the results of modern research 
into this type of late Latin, discovers on re- 
examining the MSS. that Rose has committed 
many errors of judgment in choosing between 
two or more rival readings. It is more surpris- 
ing that in a considerable number of instances 
Rose was guilty of carelessness in deciphering 
or recording the evidence : an extreme instance 
is where (on p. 82 of his edition) he has allowed 
his eye to wander from one occurrence of venas 
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incides to the next and actually omitted a 
passage of twenty-five words which with some 
slight variations are to be found in all the MSS. 
he was employing. 

After a Praefatio in which he deals with the 
comparative merits of the MSS., and gives a 
list of Rose’s omissions and inaccuracies in text 
and apparatus, Junel goes on to examine in 
detail about sixty passages of his author. He 
shows a wide knowledge of modern authorities 
and an excellent critical faculty; and most 
readers will be grateful for the translations (into 
German) which he provides in each case. He 
is fully justified in calling for a new edition of 
Cassius. I doubt whether anyone will be found 
more competent than himself to perform the 
task successfully. J. W. Pirie. 

University of Glasgow. 


VINCENZ BRUN: Alcibiades — Forsaken by 
Gods and Men. Pp. 373; frontispiece 
— London: Putnam, 1936. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

‘THE fatherland is in danger’, cried Critias. 

‘Heads must roll’ (p. 357). This is a novel of 

love and war, luxury and blood, as fits the 

subject, namely the life of Alcibiades from the 

Sicilian expedition to the final drama of the 

nameless Phrygian village, and the title, A /czd- 

tades—Forsaken by Gods and Men, a sequel to 

Alcibiades—Beloved of Gods and Men. The 

style is at times a little hectic and dithyrambic 

—‘but thus are the laws of the airy and in- 

visible god of the blood-red nimbus, thus are 

the laws of Eros’ (p. 39). But for all that the 
narrative moves bright and swift. The trans- 
lators (from the German) have done their work 
admirably. Alcibiades was myth and legend 
long before he died. It would be difficult to 
make the story dull. The author has further 
enlivened it by the introduction of fictitious 
characters or the sympathetic development of 
minor agents like the woman Timandra and 

Antiochus the steersman. Especially good is the 

Sicilian disaster told as the journal of the same 

Antiochus ; and there is humour in the account 

of Alcibiades’ artful adoption of Spartan au- 

sterities. Excess belongs to the theme—hence 
the description of low life at Thurii and in the 
pleasure-gardens of Tissaphernes. But this is 
= oa for a wider public than readers of 
the C.R. 


Trinity College, Oxford. 


RONALD SYME. 


The St. Albans Chronicle, 1406-1420. Edited 
from Bodley MS. 462 by V. H. GALBRAITH. 
Pp. Ixxv+164. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Cloth, 21s. 

IN the scholarly introduction prefixed to this 

eattio princeps of the full text of the Chronicle 

Mr. Galbraith draws attention to the importance 

of its author, Thomas of Walsingham, in the 

history of classical studies in England. Two 
works already testified to Walsingham’s interest 
in the classics—the moralized Ovid which Dr. 

F. W. Hall discussed in C.Q. XXI. 151-4 and the 

Ditis Ditatus, an expanded and embellished 

version of Dictys. Mr. Galbraith nowestablishes 


his title to a third, the Historia Alexandri 
preserved in MS. Douce 299, a compilation 
from classical and other sources intended as 
light reading for monks and a prophylactic 
— accidia and other weaknesses of the 
esh. 

In the Chronicle itself there is ample evidence 
of the author’s taste for the classics and his 
reading in them. Scraps from Persius and Ovid 
are worked in as they occur to him ; Claudian’s 
description of Rufinus is transferred to Lord 
Scrope; and Agincourt rouses him to an out- 
burst of erudition which seasons his spirited 
narrative with a dozen quotations from epic— 
Virgil, Lucan, Statius, and the //zas Latina, all 
within a couple of pages. Walsingham was of 
the Middle Ages, walking in the old ways and 
knowing nothing of the new humanism of Poggio 
and Chrysoloras which was invading England 
even as he wrote ; but his learning did credit to 
St. Albans. C. J. FORDYCE. 

University of Glasgow. 


W. OrRMsBy GORE: Jllustrated Regional 
Guides to Ancient Monuments under the 
ownership or guardianship of H.M. Office o 
Works. Vol. III. East Anglia and Mid- 
lands. Pp. 72; 20 plates, 1 map. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. Cloth, Is. 
(post-free, 1s. 1d.). 

WITH this third volume H.M. Office of Works 

completes its survey of the monuments under 

its care in England. Of those belonging to the 

Iron Age and the Roman Period there is 

regrettably little here to record: the Lexden 

earthwork, portions of wall at Verulamium and 

Leicester, the Witcombe villa and Burgh Castle 

exhaust the list in an area which in fact con- 

tains no fewer than three of the four coloniae of 

Roman Britain as well as London and four tribal 

capitals. But here as elsewhere in these Guides 

a commendably broad view has been taken. 

The mixed pedigree of the area in pre-Roman 

days might have been more clearly stated 

(pp. 17-18) and the ‘friendly relations’ (p. 18) 

of A.D. 1-40 need qualification: but the main 

story is well if briefly told. 

It is good to know that the series will be com- 
pleted by volumes dealing with the monuments 
of Scotland and Wales. 

G. CLEMENT WHITTICK. 

Armstrong College, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Treasure trove in law and practice from the 
earliest time to the present day. By Sir 
George HILL. Pp. xi+ 311. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 1936. Cloth, 21s. 

THE first chapter, ‘Antiquity’, of this learned, 

interesting and useful book is reprinted without 

much change from a British Academy publica- 
tion noticed in C.k. XLIX 242. (In reprinting, 
the dates on p. 10 might have been revised.) 

Other chapters describe the law and practice of 

every later age and clime, so that numismatists 

the world over may turn to them and discover 
what they may do with their hoards. England 
gets seventy pages, and an Epilogue concludes 
that, although our law is primitive and our 
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definition narrow and illogical, not to say 
stupid, our practice, based now on an agreement 
between the Treasury and the British Museum 
made in 1931, leaves little to be desired. 
P. W. DUFF. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Of the Beaten Track in the Classics. By Carl 
KAEPPEL. Pp. 148; 2 sketch-maps. Mel- 
bourne : University Press (London : Milford), 
1936. Cloth, 6s. 

HERE are eight pleasantly written essays, most 

of them read to the Classical Association of 

Victoria, and representing aspects of the writer’s 

studies during a visit to England. The subjects 

are Solinus, ‘a teller of wonder-tales’, the 

Periplus of Hanno, Aristarchus of Samos, the 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Some early 

Greeks on India, Pytheas and Massilia, Poison 

Damsels and the Pseudo-Aristotle, and the 

Periplus of Scylax. Each essay contains a 

summary characterization of the subject, a few 

typical extracts, and bibliographical references. 

Hanno is printed in full, in Greek and in 

English, and has a sketch-map and _ useful 

bibliography. But many of the references are 

vague, and the commentary ranges far from the 
text, to Polybius, Juba, and spurious coin-finds: 
it is by no means the ‘outstanding piece of 
scholarship’ announced by the publisher. 

Aristarchus is presented as ‘the Copernicus 

of antiquity’ after a serviceable retrospect of 

Greek mathematical advances. The account 

of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea introduces 

us to Hippalus, the choice of great routes to the 

Far East, the Zimbabwe problem (only down to 

Maclver’s Mediaeval Rhodesia), and the ancient 

balance of trade with India. The ‘Greek 

writers on India’ begin with Hecataeus and 

Herodotus and end with Megasthenes. Pytheas 

is introduced by a retrospect of Greek westward 

exploration; and a digression on the Ora Mar?- 

Zima. The note on Pozson Damsels does little 


more than emphasize the Indian origin of an 
episode in the Secreta Secretorum. That on 
Scylax is admittedly an appendix to the chapter 
on Hanno. Though certainly ‘off the beaten 
track’, the book does not take us far. 
J. L. MyREs. 
Oxford. 


Felix RUTTEN : Die Victorverehrung im christ- 
lichen Altertum, Pp.182. Paderborn : Sché- 
ningh, 1936. Paper, (export price) M. 6.15. 

THE main interest of this volume, belonging to 

the well-known series ‘Studien zur Geschichte 

und Kultur des Altertums’, lies, so far as the 
classical student is concerned, in the transforma- 
tion of pagan into Christian festivals. The author 
was attracted to the subject by enthusiasm for 
the local saint Victor of his own town, Xanten. 

It is astrange fact that a conquering people like 

the Romans adopted the personal names Victor, 

Vincentius, Victorinus etc., not from military 

exploits but from the Church. In other words, 

the victory connoted is not that over hostile 
foreigners, but over persecution by the state, the 
victory not of the soldier, but of the martyr. It 
appears to me that the author, forgetting that the 
Apocalypse had far more influence in the west 
than in the east, has hardly laid enough stress on 
its language, while he has perhaps overstressed 
the influence of Pauline language, in the develop- 
ment of this ideain the minds of Christians. The 
work, however, shows learning and insight, and 

is a real contribution to hagiology. On p. 19 

dywvicrpa is wrongly accented ; p. 20, Tertullian 

used the Greek accusative ‘martyras’; p. 129, 

Leclercq’s name is misspelt. Why, seeing 

KaAXvixos is discussed, does the name Nixnyrijs 

not receive similar treatment? The author has 

trained himself by study of the great masters 

like Ehrhard, Delehaye, and Quentin, and is a 

worthy follower in their footsteps. 

A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. 2. denotes a review or mention in the Classical Review.) 


GNOMON. 
XIII. 3. MARCH, 1937. 


O. Leuze: Die Satrapieneinteilung in Syrien 
und im Zwetstromlande von 520-320 [C.R. L. 
40] (Bengtson). Not every judgment is accept- 
able, but the book widens our knowledge and 
must be the starting-point for future research. 
R. S. Rogers: Criminal trials and criminal 
legislation under Tiberius [(C.R. LI. 31] (Volk- 
mann). Useful up to a point, but not well 
constructed and weak on the political side. 
R. Helm: Die Praetexta ‘ Octavia’ [Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1934 (SBBerl. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1934, 
16). Pp. 67] (Hosius). Helm finally disposes 


of the theory that Seneca was the author, 
though he does not succeed in dating the play 
precisely. Plutarchi Vitae parallelae. Vol. II 


2. Rec. K. Ziegler [C.R. L. 127] (Castiglioni). 
Good on the whole; but the critical notes are 
overloaded with conjectures which are neither 
plausible nor necessary. C. contributes some 
suggestions. N.I. Barbu: Les procédés de la 
peinture des caractéres . . . dans les biographies 
de Plutarque [C.R. XLIX. 32] (Ax). B. does 
not appreciate the difficulty of the problems, 
nor does he advance our knowledge of Plutarch. 
H. W. F. Stellwag: Epictetus. Het Eerste 
Boek der Diatriben [Diss. Utrecht. Amster- 
dam: H. J. Paris, 1933- Pp. viiit+256] (Old- 
father). O. is well enough satisfied to express 
the wish that St. will continue the much needed 
commentary on Epictetus. E. R. Goodenough : 
By Light, Light (G.R. XLIX. 162] (Nock). A 
stimulating book with which N. agrees in part, 
though he criticizes G.’s treatment of the re- 
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lations of Philo’s ideas to contemporary pagan- 
ism. (1) Opuscula Archaeologica. Vol. 1. 
Ed. Inst. Rom. Regni Sueciae [C.R. XLIX. 
163]: (2) La Critica d’ Arte. Vol. 1, parts 1-3 
{Florence: Sansoni, 1935-6] (Brendel). (1) B. 
surveys the ground covered and finds the work 
good and valuable. (2) is a welcome periodical 
which aims at recapitulation rather than at 
originality. V1]. Georgiev: (1) Die Etymologie 
des griechischen Verbums yapéw und sein 
Gebrauch bet Homer und Hesiod, (2) Das 
Verbot im Griechischen, Lateinischen, Bul- 
garischen, Altindischen und der Injunktiv 
{Sofia : Impr. de la Cour Royale, 1934] (Specht). 
Sp. finds (1) unsound, but agrees with (2).— 
Obituary notice of Humfry Payne by G. Karo. 


| XIII. 4. APRIL, 1937+ 


H. Rudolph: Stadt und Staat im rimischen 
Italien (C.R. XLIX. 235] (Strasburger). Ob- 
jections may be made in detail, but this historical 
study of the Roman city-state under the Republic 
is of fundamental importance. Corpus Jnscrip- 
tionum Etruscarum. Vol. Il, sect. I, fasc. 3 
(Tituli 5327-5606) ex hered. O. A. Danielsson 
ed. E. Sittig [Leipzig : Barth, 1936. Pp. iv+ 
232, 1 plate, many illustrations 2°] (Olzscha). 
A monument of level-headed learning. C. 
Clemen: Die Religion der Etrusker (Bonn: 
Rohrscheid, 1936. Pp. 60] (Ducati). Full 
documentation and clear arrangement make 
C.’s book an important contribution to Etrus- 
cology. Admisches Privatrecht, auf Grund 
des Werkes von P. Jérs in 2. Aufl. neu bear- 
beitet von W. Kunkel.—Advriss des rimischen 
Zivilprozessrechts von L. Wenger, 2. Aufl. 
[Berlin : Springer, 1935. Pp. xiv+ 402] (Kaser). 
J.’s book has been entirely transformed by K.’s 
revision, which makes it valuable both as a text- 
book and as a new contribution to the subject. 
U. von Liibtow: Der Edtktstitel ‘Quod metus 
causa gestum erit’ (Greifswald: L. Bamberg, 
1932. Pp. 316] (Hellebrand). A sound and 
exhaustive enquiry of which the matter is 
better than the style. H. Siber: Axa/ogie, 
Amtsrecht und Rickwirkung im Strafrechte des 
vomischen Freistaates (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1936 
(SBLeipz. phil.-hist. KI. 53, 3). Pp. 77, 4°] 
(Brecht). A contribution to the history of 
criminal law at Rome which scholars will not 
be able to overlook. R. Lullies: Antike Klein- 
kunst in Konigsberg [Koénigsberg/Pr.: Grife 
und Unzer. Pp. 88, 32 plates, 4°] (von Merck- 
lin). The volume, which belongs to a welcome 
series, might be better adapted to the needs 
of the general public for which it is intended, 
F. Wilhelm Frhr. v. Bissing: Agyptische Kult- 
bilder der Ptolomaier- und Rimerzeit [Leipzig : 
Hinrichs, 1936. Pp. 38, 23 illustrations] (Schu- 
bart). A pleasant and informative book. W. 
Breitenbach: Untersuchungen zur Sprache der 
euripideischen Lyrik(C.R. XLVIII. 220] (Sieve- 
king). S. has no sympathy for the mechanical 
accumulation of statistics. (1) W. H. Schulte: 
Index verborum Valerianus [C.R. L. 89] ; (2) 
J. H. Waszink: /ndex verb. et locut. quae 
Tertulliant de anima libro continentur [C.R. 
XLIX. 157] (Haffter). (1) meets all reasonable 
demands, but is weak on textual criticism. (2) 


is only a partial index, but is good as far as it 
goes. H.L. Levy: The invective in Rufinum 
of Claudius Claudianus [C.R. L. 228] (Hosius). 
A good textual commentary ; H. hopes that a 
historical commentary will soon follow. K. F 
Hagel: Kirche und Katsertum in Lehre und 
Leben des Athanasius [Diss. Tiibingen, 1933. 
Pp. viii+ 83] (Ensslin). Better as a collection 
of material than as a contribution to knowledge. 
—Bibliographical Supplement 1937 Nr. 2 (down 
to March 31). 


XIII. 5. 1937- 

The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Prel. 
Reports of fifth and sixth seasons (1931-2 and 
1932-3). Ed. M. I. Rostovtzeff, A. R. Bel- 
linger, C. Hopkins and C. B. Welles [New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press 1934, 1936. Pp. 
xviii+ 322 and xx+518 with maps and illustra- 
tions, 4°] (Lietzmann). L. describes and ap- 
proves the main contents of the volumes. K. 
Bilz: Die Politik des P. Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus [Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, 1936. 
Pp. 83] (Passerini). B. has not overcome the 
difficulties of his task. W. Schur: Sad/ust als 
Historiker (C.R. XLIX. 30] (Egermann). With 
some reservations E. allows that the book de- 
serves attention and will be useful for reference. 
L. Bozzi: Jdeali e correnti letterarie nell 
Eneide [C.R. L. 88] (Carcopino). A misleading 
title and too much emphasis on sources do not 
alter the fact that the book is valuable for the 
subtlety of its analyses. H. Lindgren: Studia 
Curtiana [C.R. XLIX. 243] (Castiglioni). A 
modern treatment of the language and style of 
Curtius was needed and is welcome, though 
L.’s judgments tend to be unreliable and based 
on bad evidence. Publius Cornelius Tacitus, 
Germania. (1) A critical edition by R. P. 
Robinson [C.2. L. 134]; (2) edited, translated 
and annotated by E. Fehrle, 2nd edition 
[Munich: Lehmann, 1935. Pp. xv+119, 16 
plates] (Giingerich). (1) R. is learned and 

ainstaking, but his text is based on a perverse 
interpretation of the evidence and is retrograde. 
(2) A good starting-point for any who are in- 
terested in early German history. Galeni in 
Hippocratis Epidemiarum libros I et II edd. 
E. Wenkebach, F. Pfaff [C.R. XLIX. 205]; 
librum I/1 ed. E. Wenkebach [ Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1936. Pp. xxviiit+187] (Diller). The 
careful work of the editors will be of value to 
all critical studies of medical texts. O. Kern: 
Aus dem amtlichen und wissenschaftlichen 
Briefwechsel von Carl Otfried Miiller [Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1936. 
Pp. 14+ 417] (Leitzmann). The letters are in- 
teresting and well edited ; L. contributes a few 
notes. H. O. Schréder: Galeni in Platonts 
Timaeum commentarit fragmenta [C.R. XLIX. 
205] (de Boer). A good beginning to a useful 
work. Liddell and Scott, parts 8 and 9 [C.R. 
XLIX. 226 and LI. 34] (Maas). oxédos, oxedixds 
etc. are singled out for special comment. G. 
Kriiger: Rechtstellung der vorkonstanti- 
nischen Kirchen (Stuttgart: Enke, 1935. Pp. 
344] (Gelzer). Misinterpretation of Greek and 
Latin texts mars a potentially good book. 
R. A. Pack: Studies in Libanius and Antio- 
chene Society under Theodosius [C.R. LI. 38) 
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(Ensslin). An industrious piece of work which 
is welcome though it too often lacks accuracy 
and clarity. B. Axelson: Zum Alexander- 
roman des Iulius Valerius [C.R. L. 246]. A 
very successful textual study. 


XIII. 6. JUNE, 1937. 

H. Philippart: Les coupes attiques a fond 
blanc (Brussels: L’Antiquité Classique, 1936. 
Pp. 89, 34 plates] (Beazley). B. makes some 
suggestions for the improvement of the larger 
book to which this is preliminary. O. Deubner: 
Htellenistische Apollogestalten [Diss. Munich, 
1931. Athens: Hestia, 1934. Pp. 78, 11 plates] 
(Lippold). D. has acquitted himself well in a 
dangerous task. H. Diller: Wanderarst und 
Aittologe [C.R. XLIX. 65] (Palm). The main 
thesis is untenable, but the book is still useful 
and important. P. L. Strack: Untersuchungen 
sur rimischen Reichspraigung des zweiten Jahr- 
hunderts. Teil2: Die Reichspriigung zur Zeit 
des Hadrian [Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933. 
Pp. vili+250, 20 plates] (Vogt). A worthy 
successor to vol. 1 (Gnomon VII. 311. ff.).  L. 
Berlinger : Beztriige zur inoffiziellen Titulatur 
der rimischen Kaiser (Diss. Breslau, 1935- 
Pp. 104] (Volkmann). Does something to 
clarify the problem, but is disfigured by mis- 
prints and spoilt by an incomplete conception 
of the difficulties. S, Gregorio Nazianzeno. 
Orazioni scelte, con introduzione, traduzione e 
note a cura di Qu. Cataudella [Turin: Soc. 
Ed. Internazionale, 1935. Pp. 246] (Rizzo). 
An admirable book with judgments which may 
generally be accepted without reserve. G. 
Mercati: Per storia det manoscritti greci 
ai Genova, di varie badie basiliane d Italia e di 
Patmo [Citta del Vaticano: Bibl. Apost. Vat., 
1935. Pp. xii+360, 5 plates] (Pasquali). Valu- 
able for its wealth of detail, to which a reviewer 
cannot do justice. G. Radke: Die Bedeutung 
der weissen und schwarzen Farbe in Kult und 
Brauch der Griechen und Rimer (Diss. Berlin, 
1936. Pp. 77] (Eitrem). A valuable contribu- 
tion. C. D. Buck: Comparative Grammar of 
Greek and Latin [(C.R. XLVII. 205] (Leumann). 
A good introduction, though the arrangement 
is open to criticism. B. Hasler: Favorin, 
Ueber die Verbannung [C.R. LI. 39] (Schwyzer). 
A careful discussion with some plausible re- 
storations in the text. R. del Re: // dialogo 
sul? estinzsione degli oracoli di Plutarco da 
Cheronea [C.R. XLIX. 39] (Sieveking). Such 
parts as are original are ingenious rather than 
convincing. Cosmae et Damiani sanctorum 
medicorum vitam et miracula e codice Londin- 
ensi ed E. Rupprecht [Berlin: Junker und 
Diinnhaupt, 1935. Pp. xvi+82] (Kroll). The 
text is sober and reliable, but R. would have 
done well to give more interpretations and 
parallels. J. F. K. Dirichs: Die urlatetnische 
Reklamestrophe auf dem sog. Dresselschen 
Drillingsgefass des sabinischen Topfers Dufnos 
[Heidelberg : Winter, 1934. Pp. 120] (Wein- 
stock). D.is a well-informed scholar, but his 
book is wrong from beginning to end. R. J. 
Getty: Zhe lost St. Gall MS. of Valerius 
Flaccus [C.R. LI. 39] (Hosius). G. provides 
ample evidence to show clearly the relationship 
between the various descendants of the lost 


MS.—Bibliographical Supplement 1937 Nr. 3 
(down to May 31). 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(MARCH 27-JULY, 1937, NOS. 13-30.) 


GREEK LITERATURE. — Chr. Liedmeier, 
Plutarchus Biographie van Aemilius Paullus 
[C.R. L, 139] (A. Kraemer). Favourable. K. 
summarizes L.’s main contentions and points 
out some mistakes (mostly misprints).—I. 
Diiring, Ve Athenaet Dipnosophistarum indole 
atgue dispositione [C.R. L, 158] (Fr. Lenz). 
Discusses D.’s views in relation to those of 
Kaibel and Mingis, especially his attitude 
towards the sources of A. Will give a fresh 
impulse to the study of AA—I. B. Papadopoulos, 
Georgii Phrantzae Chronicon. Vol. 1.[C.R. L, 
149] (G. Soyter). Founded on 21 MSS. A 
great advance on the editions of Alter and 
Becker.—Georg Panajotidis, WAdrev [Athens 
1936. Pp. 627] (G. Soyter). A successful 
account of the life and philosophy of Plato, 
written in clear and easily intelligible Greek.— 
R. Cantarella, 7 primordit della tragedia 
[Salerno, 1936. Pp. 112] (A. Lesky). L. dis- 
agrees with C.’s rejection of the Aristotelian 
account and with his separation of the origin of 
tragedy from the cult of Dionysos. He com- 
mends the second part of the book, where C. 
brings early tragedy into relation with the 
historical situation—M. Wellmann, Marcellus 
von Side als Arsat und die Kotraniden des 
Hermes Trismegistos [C.R. XLIX, 40] (F. E. 
Kind). K. details the late author’s theory that 
three compositions were included in the 
Hermetic corpus, the ’Apyaixy BiBdos, the 
Kupavis, and the Kowpavides. The last goes 
back at least to the Ist cent. A.D., and part of 
it was versified by Marcellus of Side in the 2nd. 
—A. Teske, Die Homer-Mimests in den homer- 
ischen Hymnen (C.R. L, 219] (S. Lorenz). That 
many passages in the Hymns are similar to or 
identical with passages in the Iliad or Odyssey 
does not mean conscious reference to the 
particular Homeric situations but is merely due 
to the stereotyped character of the epic style.— 
J. Kroll, Zheognis-Interpretationen [C.R. L, 
159] (E. Kalinka). In parts the criticism is too 
subjective. Nevertheless reviewer recognizes 
K.’s service towards a fuller understanding of 
the Theognidea.—K. E. Fritsch, Neue Frag- 
mente des Aischylos und Sophocles (C.R. LI, 
38] (R. C. W. Zimmermann). Many criticisms. 
F. throws light on a number of the fragments 
but cannot be said to have made any marked 
advance.—B. E. Perry, Studies in the text 
history of the life and fables of Aesop(C.R. LI, 
147) (A. Hausrath). Informative but unequal. 
H. makes many criticisms.—M. Untersteiner, 
Sofocle (C.R. L, 68] (P. Keseling). Shows ex- 
tensive and thorough study and deserves grati- 
tude, although U. is to be criticized for reading 
into S. modern religious and philosophical ideas. 

LaTIN LITERATURE.—T. W. Dougan and 
R. M. Henry, 4. 7. Ciceronis Tusculanarum 
disputationum li. guingue. Vol. Ll. [C.R. 
XLIX, 84] (R. Philippson). There is much 
that is useful in the commentary, but Pohlenz’s 
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edition should not have been neglected. Not 
enough guidance is given about the compara- 
tive value of MS, evidence. P. disagrees with 
the theory that Cic. is depending on no sources 
in Bk. V.—E. Cesareo, // panegirico nella 
poesia Latina [C.R. L, 240] (R. Helm). Un- 
favourable. Trenchant criticism of author’s 
style, method and judgment.—R. P. Robinson, 
The Germania of Tacitus. A Critical Edition 
[C.R. L, 134] (A. Gudeman). Detailed analysis 
of R.’s views about the history of the MSS. 
G. criticizes R.’s division of MSS. into two 
groups only and disagrees with the assertion 
that W is the best MS. Every future editor 
will have to use this work. G. discusses a 
large number of R.’s readings, with occasional 
complaints that his own have been disregarded. 
—E. E. Sikes, Lucretius, poet and philosopher 
(CR: L, 132] (M. Schuster). The influence of 
Martha is apparent, but the book contains new 
and original thought as well as delicate inter- 
pretation._-W. Theiler, Das Musengedicht des 
Horaz [C.R. L, 203] (Magdalena Schmidt). 
Reviewer finds much to praise but is critical of 
many details. Discusses Th.’s attitude to the 
theory that Od. III 1-4 form a series in praise 
of the four cardinal virtues.—C. Bione, Orazio 
e Virgilio. Un ventennio di vita spirituale 
nella Koma Augustea [Biblioteca di cultura (11). 
Pp. vii+ 288] (W. Becher). A readable account 
which uses all the ancient sources as well as the 
results of modern research.—M, Fabio Quin- 
tiliano, il libro primo della istituzione oratoria 
col commento di Vittorio d’Agostino [C.R. 
XLVIII, 89] (G. Lehnert). Intended for a 
school edition and will serve its purpose well. 
The sections on the sources and MSS. are too 
short. L. instances a number of points that he 
would add to the commentary.—Acta Concilio- 
vum Ocvcumenicorum iussu atque mandato 
Societatis Scientiarum Argentoratensis edidit 
Ed. Schwartz. Tom. II. vol. V: Collectio 
Sangermanensis [1936, de Gruyter. Pp. 
xxilit+ 167] (G. Soyter). S. details the contents 
of this collectio, which is now completely pub- 
lished for the first time. Valuable indices.— 
Catulli carmina. Poeste di G. V. Catullo, testo 
é versione metrica a cura di Giuliano Bonazzi 
(C.R. L, 238] (R. Helm). Wrong-headed in 
choice of readings. Scholars will find little to 
profit them.—B. Axelson, Zum Alexander- 
roman des Julius Valerius [C.R. LI, 148] (A. 
Kraemer). K. welcomes and commends this 
work from a pupil of Léfstedt and discusses 
some readings at considerable length.—E. 
Bickel, Geschichte der rimischen Literatur 
[C.2. LI, 94] (R. Helm). A very excellent and 
thoughtful work which treats Roman literature 
from a new point of view. H. corrects some 
details and criticizes some of B.’s translations. 
—B. Junel, Cassium Felicem studia {C.R. 
LI, 149] (F. E. Kind). Excellent work. Re- 
viewer identifies ysofi attici sucus with oiovros. 
A. Ernout: Plaute, Comédies, IV: Menaechmi 
—Mercator—Miles Gloriosus [C.R. L, 223] 
(A. Klotz). On the whole a scholarly perform- 
ance. K. criticizes E.’s practice as regards 
hiatus and some other details.—C. Brakman, 
Jz., Opstellen en vertalingen betreffende onder- 
werpen uit de latijnsche letterkunde en de 


mythologie. Vierde Bundel. [Leiden, 1934. 
Pp. 303] (A. Kraemer). K. summarizes this 
very interesting volume of essays on various 
subjects connected with Latin literature. The 
last essay is on Dioskurismus, — Salvatore 
Stella, P. Terenzio Afro, Hecyra [C.R. L, 224] 
(A. Klotz). Thoroughly useful as a school- 
edition.—E. Reitzenstein, Wirklichkeitsbild und 
Gefiihisentwicklung bei Properz [C.R. L, 208] 
(R. Helm). H. approves R.’s conservative 
attitude towards theories of interpolation but 
condemns some of his interpretations.—J. H. 
Mozley, Valerius Flaccus [C.R. XLIX, 82] (A. 
Klotz). Useful, though neither text nor transla- 
tion is invariably trustworthy.—N. Terzaghi, 
Storia della letteratura latina [C.R. L, 130] 
(A. Klotz). Some good portions, but many 
mistakes. Requires revision to fulfil its purpose. 
—H. Linde, Studier till Columellas nionde bok 
[Géteborg, 1936, Elander. Pp. vii+84] (W. 
Becher). Reviewer hopes that L., a pupil of 
Lundstrém, will after this preparatory work on 
the text proceed to the task of editing.—V. 
d’Agostino, Per lo studio degli autori latini. 
Saggi letterari su poeti e prosatori dell’ eta 
classica e postclassica (Turin, 1936. Pp. 133] 
(A. Klotz). Essays on subjects ranging from 
Cicero to Eutropius. 

LANGUAGE.—St. von Stepski Doliwa, Studien 
zur Syntax des byzantinischen Historikers 
Georgios Phrantzes [Salesianische Offizin, 
Munich, 1935. Pp. xi+283] (G. Soyter). S. 
commends the industry of a work which deals 
only with the simple sentence and reserves the 
compound sentence for another volume. It is 
a pity the writer did not wait for the edition of 
Papadopoulos. Useful history of prepositions 
over the whole Greek period from 5th century 
B.C.—I. Smereka, Studia Euripidea. Vol. 
De Sermone Euripideo— De vocabulorum 
Euripideorum copia |Lwow, 1936. Pp. 261] 
(W. Morel). Many mistakes and inaccuracies. 
S. has only partially achieved his aim of attain- 
ing final description of Euripidean diction.—E. 
Lofstedt, PAtlologischer Kommentar zur Pere- 
grinatio Aetheriae. Unverinderter anasta- 
tischer Neudruck (C.R. LI, 1] (J. Kéhm). K. 
expresses gratitude to L. for making this valu- 
able and inspiring work once more available. — 
J. W. Fuchs, /udex verborum in Ciceronts de 
inventione libros II [C.R. LI, 39] (A. Klotz). 
Welcome.—J. W. Poultney, Zhe syntax of the 
genitive case in Aristophanes = .k. L, 160] (E. 
Wiist). Very accurate: hardly any room for 
criticism.—E. Lofstedt, Vermischte. Studien zur 
lateinischen Sprachkunde und Syntax (C.R. LI, 
140] (J. Kéhm). K. praises very highly, and 
summarizes each chapter.—E. Berner, Lauége- 
birde und Schallbild im indoeuropdischen 
Sprachbau [Troppau, 1936. Pp. 64] (Ed. Her- 
mann). Fanciful. B. does not realize that the 
period of our indogermanic reconstructions is 
far removed from the period of primitive man. 
—J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Umgangssprache. 
2. vermehrte Auflage [C.R. LI, 47] (Ed. Her- 
mann). Reviewer welcomes this new edition 
and expresses his deep admiration of the 
author’s many services to scholarship. 

LITERARY CRITICISM.—J. W. H. Atkins, 
Literary Criticism in Antiquity. A sketch of 
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its development. Vol. I (Greek). Vol. II 
(Graeco-Roman) [C.R. XLIX, 73] (J. Schéne- 
mann). Very favourable. Summarizes con- 
tents of both volumes. Praises especially the 
chapter on Longinus.—E. H. Haight, Essays 
on ancient fiction [New York, 1936. Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. xi+207] (A. Klotz). 
Pleasant and suggestive. 

History.—R. S. Rogers, Criminal trials and 
criminal legislation under Tiberius [C.R. LI, 
31] (B. Kiibler). In general a useful and in- 
structive work. K. criticizes the author’s atti- 
tude towards a number of passages in Tacitus. 
—M. Bernhart, Die olymptschen Spiele 776 v. 
Chr. bis 393 n. Chr. im Spiegel antiker Miinzen 

Halle, 1936, Riedmann] (J. Géhler). B., a 

istinguished expert on coins, has not sufficient 
understanding of the various forms of sport to 
be successful.—F. Altheim, Epochen der rim- 
ischen Geschichte. Bd.2: Weltherrschaft und 
Krise [C.R. L, 90] (E. Hohl). H. disagrees 
with some of A.’s principles and criticizes his 
trust in Polybius, but admits that there are 
some valuable chapters.—E. Mederer, Die 
Alexanderlegenden bei den dltesten Alexander- 
historikern [Wiirzburger Studien zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft VIII. Stuttgart, 1936. Pp. 
x+165] (Th. Lenschau). A valuable book. 
L. criticizes M.'s view about the burning of 
Persepolis and the visit to the oracle of 
Ammon.—D. M. Robinson, A short history of 
Greece [C.R. L, 229] (Th. Lenschau). 
Thoroughly useful up to the end of the 
Peloponnesian War. There are some errors 
which may easily be removed in the next 
edition. — H. Lorenz, Untersuchung zum 
Pritorium. Katalog der Pritorien und Ent.- 
wicklungsgeschichte threr Typen (Halle, 1936. 
Pp. 119] (Fr. Lammert). Valuable aid to the 
study of Roman camps.—A. Heubeck, Das 
Nationalbewusstsein des Herodot {Erlangen, 
1936. Pp. 68] (C. Fries). Sketches the de- 
velopment of Greek national consciousness 
from its vague and indeterminate beginnings to 
its clearer and fuller expression in Herodotus. 
A well-arranged and inspiring piece of work.— 
F. Geyer, Rasse, Volk und Staat im Altertum 
Leipzig, 1936. Teubner. Pp.172](W. Becher). 

xcellent and discriminating sketch of the 
ancient world from the title’s points of view.— 
W. Kolbe, Die Weltreichsidee Alexanders des 
Grossen [C.R. L, 242] (Th. Lenschau). Full of 
interest, although L. does not agree with K.’s 
general view of the plans of Alexander.—W. R. 
Ridington, 7he A/inoan-Mycenaean background 
of Greek athletics [C.R. L, 241] (J. Jiithner). A 
careful and cautious investigation of the pos- 
sibility that the great athletic games with their 
musical and religious associations owe much to 
pre-Hellenic influence. The evidence is not 
conclusive.—W. Weber, Princeps. Studien 
sur Geschichte des Augustus. Band I [C.R. 
LI, 29] (E. Hohl). Long and trenchant criti- 
cism of W.’s theory that the res gestae, 
mandata de funere and breviarium were drawn 
up more than a year later than the testa- 
mentum. H. condemns also W.’s interpreta- 
tion of the res gestae as the mythos of the new 
god.—V. Ehrenberg, Ost und West [C.R. 
XLIX, 229] (H. Berve). B. criticizes E. 


sharply, partly for unfounded assertions, partly 
for insufficient appreciation of the importance 
of race-distinctions.—K. Hanell, Zur Diskussion 
tiber die Ara Pacis (C.R. LI, 87] (J. Sieveking). 
H. agrees with the theory that the procession 
on N. and S. friezes is an ideal one, symbol- 
izing the monarchy of Augustus. With some 
details of his interpretation S. disagrees.—H. G. 
Seiler, Die Masse bei Tacitus [C.R. LI, go] (A. 
Gudeman). Summary of contents and a few 
criticisms of detail.—E. Schwartz, Katser Kon- 
stantin und die christliche Kirche. Fiinf Vor- 
traige. 2. Auflage [C.R. LI, 143] (G. Soyter). 
This new edition contains many corrections 
and additions and has been in every respect 
brought up to date.—Fr. Vittinghoff, Der 
Staatsfeind in der rimischen Kaiserzett. Unter- 
suchungen zur ‘damnatio memoriae’ [Neue 
deutsche Forschungen, Abt. Alte Geschichte, 
Bd. 2. Berlin, 1936] (H. Becher). Important 
contribution to the juristic and political history 
of the Principate.—J. Brake, Wirtschaften und 
Charakter in der antiken Bildung [C.R. LI, 
95] (W. Ensslin). On the whole a successful 
treatment of the Greek attitude towards 
economic activities. 

GEOGRAPHY.—Stephan Borzsdk, Die Kennt- 
nisse des Altertums tiber das Karpatenbecken 
[C.2. LI, 130] (W. Ensslin). On many questions 
not the final word, but points the way to an 
answer. Not always strict in interpretation of 
authorities (e.g. Ammianus). 

ARCHAEOLOGY.—N. Glueck, E2florations in 
Eastern Palestine IJ [Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. Vol. XV, 
1934-35. New Haven, 1935. Pp. x+202] (P. 
Thomsen). The author deserves gratitude for 
the light he throws on the history of Edom and 
Moab. He underestimates somewhat the ex- 
tent and duration of the Roman occupation.— 
D. B. Harden, Roman Glass from Karanis 
[C.R. LI, 144] (Fr. W. Frhr. v. Bissing). 
Deserves the thanks of all students of antiquity. 
—Ch. Picard, Manuel a’Archéologie grecque 
[C.R. L, 189] (G. Lippold). trustworthy 
guide. L. gives a summary and makes some 
criticisms.—W. Lamb, Excavations at Thermi 
in Lesbos [C.R. L, 232] (G. Lippold). Sum- 
mary of the author’s finds and her cautious 
conclusions. 

LEXICOGRAPHY.—Liddell and Scott, Greek- 
English Lexicon, revised edn., part 9 [C.R. LI, 
34] (W. Schmid). Long notice under nine 
headings, pointing out omissions and giving 
additional information and references. 

NEw TESTAMENT.—J. A. Kleist, The Gospel 
of St. Mark. Presented in Greek Thought- 
Units and Sense-Lines. With a Commentary 
[C.R. L, 149].— The Memoirs of St. Peter or the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, translated into 
English Sense-Lines (Milwaukee, 1932] (P. 
Thomsen). Favourable notice of both volumes. 
The commentary shows wide acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject. 

PHILOSOPHY,.-—-F. ]. Brecht, Herakiit. Ein 
Versuch tiber den Ursprung der Philosophie 
(Heidelberg, 1936. Winter. Pp. 148] (W. 
Nestle). The most important book on H. since 
Nietzsche. An imposing performance. N. 
criticizes some details.—H. D. P. Lee, Zeno of 
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Elea [(C.R. L, 173] (H. Leisegang). A con- 
venient edition for the logician and mathe- 
matician.—A. Menzel, Griechische Soziologie 
Sb. Ak. Wiss. in Wien, Ph.-h. KI., 216. 
d. 1. Vienna and Leipzig, 1936. Pp. 199] 
(W. Ensslin). A considerable performance, 
showing what initial contribution the Greeks 
made to development of sociological theory. 
ETHNOLOGY.—L. G. Tirala, Rasse, Geist und 
Seele [Munich, 1935. Pp. 256].—R. W. Darré, 
Das Bauerntum als Lebensquell der Nordischen 
Rasse [Munich, 1935. 5. Auflage].—R. Mielke, 
Siedlungskunde des deutschen Volkes (Munich, 
1936. 2. vermehrte Auflage] (H. Philipp). T. 
refers certain vices and weaknesses of the 
Greeks to degeneration due to admixture of a 
Nordic race with a Pelasgic. D.’s book is only 
slightly altered. M.’s book incorporates the 
advances made by Pre-history. 
MISCELLANEOUS.—K. Jax, wieibliche 
Schinhett in der griechischen Dichtung [C.R. 
XLVIII, 87] (O. Schissel). S. criticizes J.’s 
selection of material, and points out two courses 
of procedure that the author might have 
adopted with greater profit—M. Bachmann, 
Die Rede des Johannes Syropulos an den Kaiser 
Isaak 11. Angelos (1185-1195) (Text und Kom- 
mentar) nebst Bettriigen. zur Geschichte des 
Kaisers aus zettgenidssischen rhetorischen Quel- 
Zen (Munich, 1935. Pp. 121] (G. Soyter). 
Careful and methodical work, containing also a 
commentary on the speech of Sergios Kolybas. 
—A. S. F. Gow, A. £. Housman [C.R. LI, 80] 
(R. Helm). A tasteful memorial to a great 
Latinist. Helm regrets his bias against German 
scholarship.—Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, Ado/y 
von Harnack [{Berlin-Tempelhof, 1936. Pp. 
579] (W. Becher). Many will regard this book 
as one of their most precious possessions. 
B. adds his tribute—F. W. Frhr. v. Bissing, 
Agyplische Kunstgeschichte (R. Anthes). A. 
praises very highly the portions of the three 
volumes that have already appeared. Indis- 
pensable for all future work. He makes a few 
criticisms.—O. Koefoed-Petersen, Recueil des 
inscriptions hitroglyphiques de la Glyptothéque 
Ny Carlsberg [Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca VI. 
Brussels, 1936] (Fr. W. Frhr. von Bissing). 
Deserves the thanks of all fellow-workers. 
Reviewer would have liked some criticism of 
the texts. Good indices. 
COMMUNICATIONS.—27 March, G. B. A. 
Fletcher, Czcero fr. 17 Morel (g lines). 3 April, 
Fr. Lammert, 77zbulus, rpiBoros und Anthol. 
Pal. 1X 707 (14 cols.). 17 April, C. Rozenberg, 
Ad scholia in Horatium Parisina (9 lines). 
24 April, C. Fries, Zu Aeschylos’ Achilleis 
(2 cols.). 1 May, W. Stegemann, Die dltere 
griechische Bezeichnung fiir rhetorische Kon- 
troversen (Zu Sueton de rhet. 1, p. 269, 35 /- 
Roth.) (34 cols.). 15 May, W. Morel, Axaro- 
macha Aechmalotis (2 cols.). 22 May, L. 
Friichtel, Clemens Alexandrinus und Albinus 
(14 cols.). 29 May, A. Kraemer, Zu den 
Mittetlungen von A. Kurfess (Phil. Woch. 
1937 Nr. 3/4) (24 cols.). 12 June, J. K. Schén- 
berger, Zextkritische und sprachliche Bemer- 
kungen zu Aischyl. Agamemnon (3$ cols.). 
19 June, P. E. Sonnenburg, Ve cavillationibus 
Plautinis (% col.). 26 June, H. Farber, Avpixds, 


avriorpogos, cols.). 3 July, 
R. Rau, Zu Tac. Hist. [1] 44 (4 col.). 17 July, 
A. Schwarz, Zwei noch unerkannte Plautus- 
witze (1 col.). 24 July, I. Hopfner, Rigomagus 
oder Ricomagus ? (1 col.). 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 
VOL, XXX, Nos. 19-25/26. APRIL-MAY, 1937. 


(21) W. A. Oldfather, Classica Americana, 
The titles of all books and articles (bearing 
on classical studies) published since 1639 in 
America or by Americans are being collected 
and prepared for publication. 

(22) Your Turn. Questionnaire to readers 
on editorial policy. Latin Examination: Re- 
port of the Commission Appointed by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

(25/26) A Last Word (Editorial). W. J. 
Oates, Zhe Purpose of the Proposed CEEB 
Latin Examination. 

REVIEWS.—(19) Richter, Red-Figured Athen- 
tan Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
{I, Text, pp. xlvii, 249, 34 figs. II, Plates, pp. 
viii, 181 pls. Yale U.P., 1936] (S. B. Luce). 
Excellently produced, masterly erudition. Reitz- 
enstein, Wirklichkeitsbild und Geftihlsentwick- 
lung bet Properz (C.R. L, 208] (R. Mandra). 
Favourable. Serjeantson, A History of Foreign 
Words in English [pp. ix, 354. New York: 
Dutton, 1936] (J. A. Kerns). Thoroughly use- 
ful summary. Vickery, Food in Early Greece 
[C.R. L, 208] (W. S. Rusk). Of unusual 
thoroughness and clarity. Sage, Zzvy, Works, 
vol. XI [C.A. LI, 135] (H. E. Burton). Transla- 
tion admirably accurate; commentary most 
helpful; maps inadequate. May, L activité 
juridique de [empereur Claude [pp. 85. Paris: 
Recueil Sirey, 1936](Finkelstein). Unfavourable. 

(20) Rostovtzeff, Bellinger, Hopkins, Welles, 
The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Prelim- 
inary Report of Sixth Season [pp. xx, 518 
frontispiece, 53 pls. 37 figs. Yale U.P., 1936] 
(A. D. Fraser). Many illuminating details e.g. 
on mines in warfare. Westrup, /7troduction 
to Early Roman Law [pp. 192. Oxford U.P., 
1934] (R. S. Rogers). First published of three 
volumes ; tremendously learned; written in 
exceedingly difficult style. Peppink, Odserva- 
tiones in Athenaet Deipnosophistas [pp. 106. 
Leiden : Brill, 1936] (C. B. Gulick). Valuable 
readings from new study of MSS; to be used 
with caution. Stoessl, Die Trilogie des Aischyles 
[C.R. LI, 96] (H.L. Ebeling). Valuable aid to 
study of dramatic technique. Harden, Roman 
Glass from Karanis [C.R. LI, 144] (G. E. My- 
lonas). Not only a catalogue, but a very 
valuable treatise on Roman glass. Harrison, 
Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians 
[pp- 356- Macmillan, 1936] (H. W. Magoun). 
Convincing argument for the genuineness of 
the document ascribed to Polycarp. Grismer 
and Atkins, The Book of Apollonius [pp. xx, 
113. University of Minnesota Press, 1936] 
(M. Schlauch). Fluent verse-translation of 
13th-century Spanish version of Afollonius of 
Tyre; a pleasant introduction to the tale. 
Sister M. St. Margaret, Dracontii Satisfactio 
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[Introduction, text, translation, commentary ; 
pp. 115. Philadelphia, 1936] (E. S. Duckett). 
A scholarly little work. 

(21) Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain 
and the English Settlements (C.R. LI, 77] (A. 
C. Johnson), Highly commended. Cavaignac, 
Le Probléme Hittite [pp. xix, 204. Paris: 
Leroux, 1936] (A. Goetze). A somewhat popu- 
larizing history of the Hittite Empire. Millet 
and Rice, Ayzantine Painting at Trebizond 
(pp. 182, 57 pls. Allen and Unwin, 1936] (A. 
Vasiliev). A beautiful volume of great value 
for the history of Byzantine art. Wilson, 7%e 
Remance of the Calendar (pp. viii, 351. New 
York: Norton, 1937] (G. M. Harper, Jr.). 
Uncritical and sentimentalizing. Montgomery 
and Harris, Zhe Ras Shamra Mythological 
Texts [pp. 134. Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1935] (J. Finkel). A 
comprehensive study. Warmington, Remains 
of Old Latin vol. II [C.R. LI, 71] (A. L. 
Keith). Sound and scholarly. Kenyon, 7he 
Story of the Bible [pp. vii, 159, 8 pls. N.Y.: 
Dutton, 1937] (J. A. Scott). Highly praised. 
Richter and Milne, Shapes and Names of 
Athenian Vases [New York, 1935] (S. B. Luce). 
Enlarged edition of an earlier pamphlet. 
Barkan, Cafital Punishment in Ancient Athens 
(C.2. LI, 94] (A. W. McWhorter). Sound and 
interesting. 

(22) Joannou, Die Erfahrung in Platons 
Ideenlehre 92. Speyer :, Pilger-Druckerei, 
1936] (H. B. Hoffleit) Unconvincing thesis 
that ideas are forms of experience ; but full of 
good things. Opheim, Zhe Aristaeus Episode 
of Vergil’s Fourth Georgic (C.R. LI, 48] (E. A. 
Hahn). Faulty in method and defective in 
judgment. 

(23) Foster, Zhe Functions of a Graduate 
School in a Democratic Society [pp. ix, 166. 
New York: Huxley House, 1936] (W. A. Old- 
father). Severely criticized, especially for its 
emphasis on ‘training for leadership.’ Clementi, 
Pervigilium Veneris (C.R. LI, 138] (G. Martin). 
Praised ; reviewer disagrees on value of V. 
Buckland and McNair, Roman Law and Com- 
mon Law: A Comparison in Outline [pp. xix, 
353- C.U.P. 1936] (A. A. Schiller), Favour- 
able. Diamond, Primitive Law [C.R. L, 78] 
(E. A. Hoebel). Purely fanciful on primitive 


society ; but useful for classical data. Robinson 
(ed.), Philological Studies in Honor of Walter 
Miller (C.R. LI, 48] (L. W. Jones). The very 
varied contents are listed and described. 
Knight, Cumaean Gates [C.R. LI, 96] (W. A. 
Heidel). Endless unsupported conjectures, 
dubious or false etymologies, fantastic and 
frivolous references. Rose, 4 Handbook of 
Latin Literature (C.R. L, 246] (H. W. Prescott). 
As a reference book, inferior to the German 
handbooks ; in judgments and literary style, 
not in accord with the best English tradition. 
Agard, Medical Greek and Latin at a Glance 
[pp. 87. New York: Harper, 1937] (E. E. 
Burriss). Little more than a dictionary ; use- 
ful as such for medical students. 

(24) Birt,‘ Rémische Charakterkopfe [pp- 359. 
Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1936] (C. C. 
Coulter). A deservedly popular series of por- 
traits. Mylius, Dée rimischen Heilthermen 
von Badenweiler [pp- 154, 38 pls- Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1936] (G. M. A. Hanfmann). An archi- 
tectural and historical account, open to some 
criticisms. Aznales Institutorum quae Prove- 
hendis Humanioribus Disctplinis Artibusque 
Colendis a Varits in Urbe Erecta Sunt Nationi- 
bus [pp- ix, 300. Rome, 1936] (J. F. Gummere), 
Chiefly a list of schools located in Rome. 
Bowra, Pindari Carmina [C.R. L, 14] (L. Van 
Hook). Favourable. Mynors, Casstodort Sena- 
toris Institutiones [C.R. LI, 96] (K. M. Abbott). 
Admirable editing ; introduction too short, and 
inadequate on MS relationship. Bush, AZyth- 
ology and the Romantic Tradition in English 
Poetry{C.R. LI, 158] (J. Stinchcomb). Praised. 

(25/26) Bains, A Supplement to Notae Latinae 
[C.R. LI, 46] (B. L. Ullman). Based on too 
few MSS but useful for insular abbreviations. 
Parker, The Cult of Antiquity and the French 
Revolutionaries [pp. 215. Chicago U.P., 1937] 
(G. Bruun). Confirms impression that the revo- 
lutionaries owe much in their oratory but little 
in their politics to classical sources. Haecker, 
Zum Aufbau plautinischer Cantica |pp. 47- 
Berlin: Triltsch und Huther, 1936] (G. E. 
Duckworth). Criticisms, for the most part 
useful, of Crusius’ work on responsion. 

Every number save 22 and 25/26 contains 
‘Abstracts of Articles’ and ‘Recent Publica 
tions.’ 25/26 contains indices. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list tf they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 
*.* Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Allard Pierson Museum. Archaeologisch Mu- 
seum der Universiteit van Amsterdam. Al- 
gemeene Gids. Pp. 239; 100 plates. Am- 
sterdam: Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers- 
maatschappij, 1937. Paper, f. 2. 

Autore (O.) Marziale e l’Epigramma greco. 
Pp. 115. (Studi Palermitani di Filologia 
Classica, 1.) Palermo: Trimarchi, A. XV. 
Paper, L. 12. 

Avery (M.M.) The Use of Direct Speech in 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Pp. iiit+ 100. Private 
Edition, Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Libraries, Illinois, 1937. Paper. 

Becker (O.) Das Bild des Weges und ver- 
wandte Vorstellungen im friihgriechischen 
Denken. Pp. 223. (Hermes, Einzelschriften, 
Heft 4.) Berlin: Weidmann, 1937. Paper, 
RM. 16. 

Bethe (E.) Pollucis Onomasticon. Fasc. 3 
Index. Pp. 128. (Lexicographi Graeci, 
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Vol. 1X.) Leipzig : Teubner, 1937. Export 
prices: paper, RM. 6.15 ; bound, 7.65. 

Bilinski (B.) De Catone Silii in Italiae descrip- 
tione (Pun. VIII 356-616) uno solo fonte. 
Pp. 62. (Acta Seminarii Philologici II Uni- 
versitatis Ioanneo-Casimirianae Leopoliensis 
Fasc. 2.) Lwéw : Gubrynowicz, 1937. Paper. 

Blakeney (E. H.) The Axiochus. On Death 
and Immortality. A Platonic Dialogue. 
Edited with translation, illustrations and 
notes. Pp. 48. London: Frederick Muller, 
1937- Cloth and boards, 5s. 

Blakeney (E. H.) The Praises of Wisdom. 
Being Part I of the Book of Wisdom. A 
Revised Translation. With Notes. Pp. 57. 
Oxford : Blackwell, 1937. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Blatt (F.) Saxonis Gesta Danorum. Tomus 
II. Indicem verborum confecit F. B. Fasc. 
II : dissidium-mobilis. Pp. 254-507. Copen- 
hagen : Levin and Munksgaard, 1937. Paper. 

Bolkestein (H.) EZENQN. Gastverblijf, Pel- 
grimsherberg, Armhuis. Pp. 107-146. (Mede- 
deelingen der K. Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Deel 84, Serie 
B, No. 3.) Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers-Mij, 1937. Paper, fi. 0.80. 

Bolton (J. D. P.) Laurentius Arabs. Pp. to. 
(The Chancellor's Prize for Latin Verse 
Composition, 1937.) Oxford: Blackwell. 
Paper, 2s. 

Braun (A.) 11 lessico ittita nei suoi riflessi 
indoeuropei. Pp. 365-419. (Atti del R. 
Istituto Veneto di scienze, lettere ed arti, 
1935-6, Tomo XCV, Parte 2.) Venice: 
Ferrari, 1936. Paper. 

Brelich (A.) Aspetti della Morte nelle Iscrizioni 
sepolcrali dell’ Impero romano. Pp. 88. 
(Dissertationes Pannonicae. Ser. I. Fasc. 7.) 
Leipzig : Harrassowitz, 1937. Paper. 

Brunsting (H.) Het Grafveld onder Hees bij 
Nijmegen. Een Bijdrage tot de Kennis van 
Ulpia Noviomagus. (Allard Pierson Stich- 
ting, Archaeologisch-Historische Bijdragen, 
IV). Pp. 216; 12 plates. Amsterdam: 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers- Mij, 1937. 
Cloth. 

Bruyn, Spoelder. Homeri Ilias, Odyssea. Pp. 
958. Haarlem: Willink (London : Milford), 
1937- Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Busch (G.) Untersuchungen zum Wesen der 
tx in den Tragédien des Euripides. Pp. 75. 
Heidelberg: Druckerei Winter, 1937. Paper. 

Bush (D.) Mythology and the Romantic 
Tradition in English Poetry. Pp. xvi+647. 
(Harvard Studies in English, Vol. XVIII.) 
Cambridge, U.S.A.: Harvard University 
Press (London: Milford), 1937. Cloth, $5 
or 21s. 

Butler (W.G.) One Hundred Latin Passages 
for Prepared or Unprepared Translation. Pp. 
viii+159. London: Methuen, 1937. Cloth, 


2s. 6d. 

Chamberlin (H. H.) Last Flowers. A Trans- 
lation of Bion and Moschus. Pp. xv+81. 
Cambridge, U.S.A.: Harvard University 
Press (London: Milford), 1937. Cloth, $2 


or 8s. 6d. 

Charlesworth (M. P.) The Virtues of a Roman 
Emperor : Propaganda and the Creation of 
Belief. Pp. 31. (From the Proceedings of 


the British Academy, Vol. XXIII.) London : 
Milford, 1937. Paper, 1s. 6d. 

Clement (H. A.) The Story of the Ancient 
World from the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
Rome. Pp. 256; illustrations. London: 
Harrap, 1936. Cloth, 3s. 

Cloché (P.) Démosthénes et la fin de la démo- 
cratie athénienne. Pp. 334; map. Paris : 
Payot, 1937. Paper, 36 fr. 

Colson (F.H.) Philo, with an English transla- 
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